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Pot Cranes and their Adjustments. 


apparatus by means of which a cooking-pot or kettle may 

be hung over a fire and removed at pleasure by swinging 

round the crane. Such cranes are usually furnished with 
an adjustment for the purpose of raising and lowering the cooking 
vessel when above the fire, so that any desired amount of heat 
may be applied according to the quantity of fuel burning at the 
time. The ingenuity exhibited in the mechanical contrivances of 
pot cranes is often considerable, and they also afford scope for the 
display of artistic taste in the design of the wrought ironwork 
involved in their construction. Much of the picturesque effect of 
old farmhouse interiors is due to the numerous domestic appliances 
which tell of the daily life led by the inhabitants. Some of 
these appliances, such as the meat jack, the pot crane, the cheese 
press, the locks and latches of the doors, etc., are really machines ; 
and it is therefore probable that many mechanical problems were 
first solved whilst endeavouring to provide for household require- 
ments. The invention of the different forms of adjustments used 
in machinery is a case in point. In most machines what is called 

II 


| T is perhaps hardly necessary to state that a pot crane is an 
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an adjustment is necessary to temporarily alter the distance 
between two fixed points, which are kept apart by a rigid bar or 
by the frame of the machine. An adjustment therefore consists 
of a contrivance for varying the distance between two given 
points and a locking apparatus for fixing the distance after it 
has been increased or diminished. Familiar instances will occur 
to everyone in the devices for tightening the cord of a tent or 
the cords used for fastening bales of merchandise on a camel’s 
back, the straps and buckles occurring in harness and dress 


Fig. 1.—Method of tightening Tent-cord used in Algeria. 


fastenings, the lacings of shoes and ladies’ corsets, etc. Adjust- 
ments are also required for raising and lowering lamps and candles, 
windows, blinds, and for hundreds of other purposes. 

The origin of the most primitive kind of adjustment can no 
doubt be traced back to the time when the conditions of life 
rendered its invention a necessity. This being the case, it is 
probable that the tent cord adjustment is one of the earliest 
contrivances of its* kind, and would be found out during the 
nomadic stage of man’s culture. 

It is, at any rate, certain that the device for tightening the 
cord of a tent amongst the nomad tribes of Algeria shown on 
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fig. 1 was known to the ancient Egyptians thousands of years 
ago. The apparatus consists of a V-shaped piece of wood, the 
two ends of which are attached to a pair of cords hanging down 
from the canvas covering of the tent. A third cord has one end 
fixed to a wooden peg driven firmly 
into the ground, whilst the other 
end is passed through the fork of 
the V-shaped piece of -wood, and 
after being hauled as tight as it will 
go, is tied to the same cord lower 
down. The object of the V-shaped 
piece of wood is to afford a hard 
bearing for the rope to run over where the wear and tear is greatest. 
If the apparatus were to be made entirely of 
cord (as no doubt it was in the first stage of 
the invention), the sawing action of one cord 
upon the other would very rapidly cut the cord 
to pieces. In the V-shaped piece of wood we 
perhaps have the germ of the pulley block 
for obtaining “purchase.” A large number of 
these objects, one of which is represented on 
Fig. 3.—Wooden Hook fig. 2, were discovered in excavations by Prof. 
used for tightening ropes Flinders Petric in Egypt recently. Similar 
rolegee Soe a, Pieces of wood are in 
in Egypt, 11 ins. by 4 US€ at the present day 
ins. by 19 ins. in Egypt for means of 
tightening the ropes by 
which the bales of merchandise are fastened 
on the backs of camels; though occasionally 
a wooden hook is employed (see fig. 3). 

It appears, then, that the same kind of 
adjustment is often used for more than one 
purpose, and we shall see that many of 
the tent cord adjustments are applied also 
to raising and lowering a cooking-pot over 
the fire. The principle of the Egyptian tent 
and camel cord adjustment just described is 
that of a loop in a cord, which loop can 
be made longer or shorter according to the 
point where the end of the cord is tied up. _. , 

The same idea underlies the cooking-pot fe rein crn 
for Cooking-Pot used in 
adjustment found amongst the mountain Lapland. 


Fig. 2.—Wooden object forming part 
of tightening apparatus found in 
Egypt. 
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Laplanders (fig. 4) taken from Linneus’ Jour in Lapland* (vol. ii., 
p. 7). In this case a chain. takes the. place of the rope, and. the 
length of the loop is regulated by a hook which can. be inserted in 
any required link of the chain. The Japanese are also acquainted 
with this form of adjustment (fig. 5). 

A radical defect in the Egyptian tent and camel cord adjustment 
is that whenever any alteration is wanted in the length of the 


Fig. 5.-—Chain Adjustment for Cooking-Pot used in Japan. 
From E. S. Morse's “ Japanese Homes,” ~. 193- 


loop a knot has to be untied and tied again. This can be 
obviated by the extremely simple yet wonderfully ingenious 
contrivance shown on fig. 6, used by the Ainos of Japan, copied 
from Miss Bird’s Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, by kind permission 
of Mr. John Murray. Instead of tying the end of the cord up, it 





* By J. E. Smith,-M.D., F.R.S. London, 1811. 
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is fixed to a little wooden lever or rocking bar, the other end of 
which slides up and down on the cord. The rocking lever can 
be easily moved up and down so as to decrease or increase the 
length of the loop by bringing it into a horizontal position ; but 
the moment the weight of the cooking-pot puts a strain on the 
cord the little wooden lever is tilted up and clips the cord firmly.t 

The last stage in the perfecting of this form of adjustment 
is the substitution of a bar moving up and down inside a tube of 
bamboo on the telescope principle for the loop of cord, as is 
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Fig. 6.—Cooking-Pot Adjustment used by the Ainos of Japan. 
From Miss Bird's “ Unbeaten Tracks in Japan,” lent by Mr. John Murray. 


done in Japan (see fig. 7). The ingenious Jap also constructs 
the whole apparatus in metal (see fig. 8), but probably only for his 
more wealthy customers. The original idea of a pulley adjustment 
has now entirely disappeared, and in place of an apparatus 
constructed of cord we have one composed altogether of rigid 
parts, consisting of a sliding bar, the motion of which can be 
checked at any ies by a small rocking lever clip. 


* This kind of adjustment appears also to have been known in Europe as shown by 
a picture called ‘‘The Father of a Family,” Ostade, 1648. (See P. G. Hamerton’s 
Etchings and Etchers, p. 78). 
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The pot hangers used in this country are most commonly of 
iron, and made on quite a different plan from those we have been. 
considering. The pot hangers are either suspended from a fixed 
bar placed horizontally across the chimney, or from a movable 
bar supported by a bracket, which can be swung 
round when it is required to take the pot 
off the fire. The adjustment for regulating 
the height of the pot above the fire sometimes 
forms part of the pot hanger and sometimes 
part of the bracket or pot crane, and, occa- 
sionally the adjustments of both are employed. 
The adjustments are of two kinds, namely, 
the rack adjustment and the lever adjustment. 

The most elementary sort of rack adjust- 
ment is a bar suspended vertically and furnished 
with two or more hooks. The cooking-pot can 
be raised or lowered by hanging it on a hook 
high up or low down (see fig. 9). This 
arrangement may be varied by having holes 
in the bar instead of hooks projecting from 
it (see fig. 10). 

It is a well known principle in mechanism 
that when one part of a machine remains 
fixed whilst the other moves it may be an 
advantage to transpose the two. Thus in fig. 9 
the bar with the hooks upon it is fixed, whilst 
the piece of chain or rod by which the pot is 
suspended is movable. Now, if we imagine the 
bar with the hooks projecting from it to be 
turned upside down, and to be made to move 
up and down with the pot, we get the rack 
adjustment shown on fig. 11 (the two hangers 
on the right and left, the two middle ones 
Fig. 7.—Bamboo Tele. being on the same principle as those on fig. 9). 
scope and Rocking Lever The practical advantage of this arrangement 
Adjustment for Cooking- jg obvious, as the iron eye or loop can be 

Pan eae ee easily slipped over the teeth of the rack when 

(After Morse.) 5 ‘ —--at-s 

the pot is raised, and if it is allowed to descend 
an inch or two after it has reached the required height, the loop 
catches in the teeth of the rack, thus arresting further motion. 
This kind of pot hanger is of considerable antiquity, there being 
representations of it in the Royal MS. 15 D. 1 of the fifteenth 
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century in the British Museum'; in the Déalogues of Creatures 


Moralised? of about the same period (see fig. 12); and on one 


of the miisereres in Boston Church, Lincolnshire (fig. 13). The 
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Fig. 8.—Bamboo Telescope and Rocking Lever sai imitated in Metal. 
(After Morse.) 


Japan. 





* Reproduced in Shaw’s Dresses of the Middle lie vol. ii. 
? Joseph Hazlewood’s reprint (London: Robert Triphook, 1816). 
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Fig. 9.—Pot Crane and Hangers in Kitchen of old Rectory at Porthkerry, 
Glamorganshire. 


Fig. 10.—Pot Crane and Hanger in kitchen of house at Pontfaen, near Fishguard, 
Pembrokeshire. 
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French name for this apparatus is crémaillere, and it is still to be 
found in use in Brittany and other primitive districts. M. de 


INA FARM HOUSE HANTS 
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Fig. 12.—Pot and Hanger from the Dialogues of Creatures Moralised. 











Caumont illustrates a fine crémaillere of the sixteenth century 
in his Adbécédaire d Archéologie (p. 289), and others of perhaps 
equal antiquity in old farm houses in Norway are given by 
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N. Nicolaysen’s Kunst og Haandverk fra Norges Fortid, etc. (Kristiania : 
Carl C. Werner & Co., 1889). In Norway the fireplaces are often 
in the centre of the room, and the hangers are either suspended 
from a fixed beam or to a wooden pot crane terminating in a 
beast’s head? (fig. 14). 
A pot hanger on the 
rack principle, but of wood, 
used by the Aijnos of 
Japan, and now in the 
British Museum, is shown 
on fig. 15 for comparison. 
In the last class of pot 
cranes we shall describe 
the raising and lowering Fig. 13.—Pot and Hanger carved on miserere 
of the pot is effected by in Boston Church, Lincolnshire. 
means of a lever, either 
forming one of the bars of the crane itself or attached to it. 
Fig. 16 represents a wooden pot crane used in Lapland copiéd 
from Linnzus’ Zour in Lapland, vol. i., p. 198. The horizontal 
bar (4) of the bracket of the crane may be raised or lowered by 
shifting the upper end of the raking strut (c) along the notches in 











Fig. 14.—Norwegian Pot Crane of wood with zoémorphic termination 
and iron hangers. 


the under side of the bar (4), which moves on a pivot in the 
vertical piece (@) as does also the strut (c). 





* Another example will be found in P. B. du Chaillu’s Land of the Midnight Sun, 
page 273. 
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The action of the Japanese lever pot 
crane of wood (fig. 17) is made quite 
clear by the illustration taken from 














Fig. 15.—Wooden Pot Crane from the Aino 
village of Piratori, Yezo, Japan; now in 
the British Museum. Scale 4 linear. 


Morse’s Japanese House and its Sur- 
roundings (p. 195). The way in which 
the horizontal cantilever clips the ver- 
tical post by means of the weight of 
the pot hung upon its extremity is 
most ingenious. 

Examples of iron pot cranes, with 
levers attached for raising and lowering 
the cooking-pot or kettle, are still 
to be seen in many old houses in 
Sussex, Hants, Wilts, and North 
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Fig. 15a.—Wooden ‘ Crochan ” 

used in the Hebrides for hanging 

pots over the fire; now in the 

Edinburgh Museum (Catalogue 
M.P. 60). 


(From a sketch by 
F. R. Coles, F.S.A. Scot.) 
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Wales... The one shown on fig. 18 has a lever, the centre of 
motion of which is suspended from the horizontal bar of the bracket 
of the crane by an iron link capable of sliding backwards and 
forwards upon the horizontal 
bar. The height of the cooking- 
pot above the fire is regulated 
by fixing the handle of the lever 


Q between any two of the heart- 
headed pins on the quadrant at 
Vy the back of the crane. 


———— 
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Fig. 16.—Wooden Cantilever Pot Crane 
used in Lapland. 
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Fig. 17.—Wooden Cantilever Pot Crane used in Japan. 


The pot crane from Ludgershall, Wilts. (fig. 19) belonging to 
Mr. J. R. Weguelin, is the same as the one just described, except 
that it has a cross piece at the end of the lever in the form of 


* More primitive wooden lever pot cranes used in Argyllshire (fig. 152) and in Tuscany, 
are illustrated in Dibdin’s Zour in the Highlands (vol. ii., p. 78), and in Good Words for 


June, 1896, p. 395. 
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an arc of a circle with a chain attached, like the old beam engines 
of the time of James Watt. . There is a specimen in the South 
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AT THE FigHTina Cocks . TAOLEY 
MADE By A BLACKSMiTH NAMED §AUNDERS 

















as 


Kensington Museum of 
the same type, but with a 
small roller to facilitate the 
motion of the centre of 
the lever backwards and 
forwards (fig.. 20). 

In the pot crane in the 
kitchen of the Rose and 
Crown, Mayfield, Sussex 
(fig. 21), the centre of motion of the lever is 
fixed, but it has four notches at the end by 
means of which ‘the pot hanger can be shifted 
nearer to or further off from the vertical pivot 
of the crane. 

These iron pot cranes have usually been 
made by a local blacksmith, and although the 
principle of most of them is the same, they 
vary in the details. ‘The designs of the brackets 
are nearly all different, and they are often fine fl] 
examples of ornamental wrought ironwork. Shs, ities hese 

In conclusion, it may be worth while referring Pot Crane. 
to the different ways by which a _ cooking-pot, 
cauldron, or kettle may be supported or suspended over a fire, apart 
from any adjustment for raising or lowering it. The simplest 
method of support is to drive three wooden pegs into the ground 
for the vessel to rest upon. This was no doubt the original form 
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of the tripod or trivet. An early instance of a pot on a tripod is 
given in Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians (vol. ii., p. 32). 
A tripod with longer legs can be made either of three wooden rods 
fastened together at the top by a ring (as used by gypsies), or of 
iron. An interesting specimen of an iron tripod of the Romano- 
British period from Stanfordbury, Bedfordshire, is to be found 
figured in Roach Smith’s Collectanea Antiqua (vol. ii., p. 28). It is 
furnished with hangers apparently capable of adjustment. 


POT CRANE.:PROPERTY of 
| L.R.WEGUELIN €S@ » 


Fig. 19.—From a Public-House at Ludgershall, Wilts. 
3 ft. tin. wide, 3 ft. 6 in. high. 


Another way of supporting a cooking-pot on two vertical 
forked sticks with a horizontal cross bar is shown on the Bayeux 
Tapestry '; the explanatory inscription being “ Hic coquitur caro.” 

The -Hudson Bay Eskimos hang their soapstone kettles to 
four uprights.2 The kettle is slung by four cords, and the height 





* Vetusta Monumenta, vol. vi., p. 10. 
? Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institute, 1884-5, 
P- 543- 
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Fig. 20.—Iron Pot Crane in the South Kensington Museum. 


Scale’ 7, linear. 


Fig. 21.—Iron Pot Crane at the “‘ Rose and Crown,” Mayfield, Sussex. 
Scale 5 linear. 
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above the oil lamp which supplies the heat can be regulated by 
shortening the cords or increasing the distance betwecn the 
uprights. 

We have already referred to the hanging of pots to a horizontal 
bar or to a crane fixed to some part of the structure of a house. 
Both methods are employed, whether the fire has a chimney in 
the wall or whether the hearth is in the centre of the room, and 
the smoke is allowed to escape through a hole in the roof. 

The pulley, lever, and rack adjustments of pot cranes and 
hangers are also applied to regulating the height of lamps, candles, 
and electric lights above the level of the floor or ceiling. The 
principle of the screw is employed in the adjustments of candles, 
‘although not in those of pot cranes, There are other mechanical 
powers, such as toothed gearing, which might be utilised for the 
adjustments of pot cranes, but I have not come across any 
instances. 

One of the objects of this article is to show that there are 
generally several solutions to every mechanical problem, and that 
primitive appliances may often be the means of suggesting to an 
inventor an entirely new way of attacking the problem. Many 
primitive appliances have been perfected and embodied in the 
most highly finished modern machines, but there are others still 
in an embryo stage only waiting to be developed. 


J. ROMILLY ALLEN. 
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Notes on Benin Art. 


HE taking of Benin city last year opened up to us the 
existence of an unknown African craft, the productions of 
which will hold their own among some of the best speci- 
mens of antiquity or modern times. Truly enough in the 

earlier accounts of Benin the bronze castings are mentioned, and 
as late as 1892," Capt. Galway speaks of them as brass ware of very 
clever workmanship; while Lander when at Jenna, about forty 
miles north of Badagry, to the west of Benin,? describes a curious 
brass instrument which, with our present knowledge, we may ascribe 
to Bini art. Nevertheless, neither traveller, ethnologist, nor arche- 
ologist dreamt of the stores, rich in quantity and quality, as well 
as in variety, which have now been brought to light. The craft 
attained such high rank that it may well merit a few words descrip- 
tive of the main features of some of its productions, and in this 
paper an endeavour is made in that direction. 

In fig. 1 we have the representation of the head of a staff, or 
wand of office, of which various specimens now exist in European 
collections. The motif may be briefly said to be a leopard supporting 
a column on his back, a not uncommon motif in the art world, as, for 
instance, the lions and other animals supporting columns in Assyrian 
architecture ; it is also not unknown in the Yoruba country, where a 
drum on top of a column is occasionally supported by the back of an 
animal. The uppermost portion of this staff head consists of a band 
of engraved basket work pattern, with grained open ground. This is 
followed by a band of fish scale pattern, ornamented at the lower 
corners of contact by punched indents. On this band there are an 
upper and a lower series of ornament in relief. The upper series 
consists of four faces: that on the front being probably of a negro, 


* Geogr. Jour., i., 130. 

2 **On one of the musical instruments were represented the busts of two men, with a 
tortoise in the act of eating out of the mouth of one of them. The tortoise had a cock 
by its side, and two dogs standing as guardians of the whole. These figures were all 
ingeniously carved in solid brass . . . . hundreds of little brass bells were suspended 
round their edges for ornament rather than for use, for being without clappers they could 
produce no sound.”—/ournal of an Expedition to explore the Course and Termination of 
the Niger. London, 1832, t2me., i., 101. 

12 
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with the tribal marks on the forehead, and that on the back being 
of a European, both faces being in full, and boldly and clearly 
executed, while the two faces on either side are of Europeans, flat, 


poorly executed, and in 








meet. 

Fig. 1.—Brass Staff Head from 
Benin, obtained by Dr. Felix 
N. Roth. Length 24 c.m. 


(Now in the possession of General 
Pitt-Rivers, F.R.S.) 





profile with the mouth ‘curiously twisted 
into full face. The lower series consists 
of a central European full face (below 
the negro face), flanked by two conven- 
tionalised mud or catfishes, whilst at 
the back we have a rosette. It is an 
interesting study to follow on the Bini 
art work, the devolution of the mud or 
catfish (evidently a representation of a 
spirit of considerable importance) from 
the two distinct early conventionalised 
forms to the almost vanished animal 
represented by its whiskers in the later 
stages of ornamentation! The rosette 
also plays an important part as a 
decoration of an almost high art function 
in this and other bronzes from Benin. 
We do not find it in rows or in borders 
as architectural patere so frequently to be 
seen in Egyptian or Assyrian sculpture, 
but dotted here and there as the fancy 
of the artist inclines, mostly at the two 
or four corners of the wall tiles or pillar 
plates, of which there is the large col- 
lection in the British Museum. It has 
been suggested that this rosette is a 
representation of a degenerate palm tree, 
and there seems some probability for 
the suggestion, for the ribs are all more 
or less feathered. But in some examples 
the rosette appears to be intended to 
resemble a flower, and agrees herein 
with the Egyptian rosette (which we 


are told has a daisy for its prototype), thus perhaps betraying an 


exotic origin. 


“= In reply to my enquiry as to the probable species indicated by these representations, 
Dr. Giinther writes me that the fishes are too much artistically distorted to allow of 
identification, but they give him the impression as if “the artist had in his mind the 
appearance of Polypoterus bichir, a common tropical African fish.” 
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The European figures on either side of the leopard in their 
flatness and general crudeness are quite out of keeping with the 
rest of the work, and they contrast unfavourably with the bold 
life-like attitude of the animal. One is almost inclined to think 
that the same artist could not have modelled both the leopard 























Figs. 2 and 3.—Brass S7strums from Benin, obtained by Dr. Felix N. Roth. 
Length 30 c.m. 
(Now in the possession of General Pitt-Rivers, F.R.S.) 


and the two distorted human figures. It is a character of nearly 
all the later human figures from Benin that the heads are out 
of proportion large to the size of the body, while the great 
length of the body is out of proportion to the size of the legs. 
The Bini almost invariably give their fellow Africans sturdy lower 
limbs, while they do not do so invariably to Europeans. The 
latter, of a certain type, are made to stand on well-planted feet ; 
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while such Europeans as are in any way about to use their guns 
have the legs bent and puny. The idea is, | think, taken from 
observing Europeans lightly bending their knees when awaiting 
attack in a posture of defence, or from observing European sports- 
men much in the same attitude when about to raise their arms 
to fire. In the United Service Museum there is an excellent bronze 
statuette from Benin showing a Portuguese soldier with his legs 
in such a position. 

In depicting the leopard the artist has indicated its spots by 
means of a series of indents punched in a circle; but on other 
examples of leopards from Benin the spots are indicated by flat 
rings in relief: Strangely enough flat rings in relief-are used by 
other Bini artists to represent the natives’ woolly hair! 

One cannot help admiring the boldness with which this leopard 
has been modelled, or the firmness with which his claws grasp 
the ground; while the vigorous way in which the tail is made to 
support the back of the column should be remarked. Equally 
admirable are the suitable proportions into which the bands of 
ornament are divided. The uppermost band is kept well subdued, 
so that the faces of the next band are brought more prominently 
into relief; while the fish scale pattern of the ground-work, on to 
which the faces have been grafted, affords scope for the artist to 
extend his design while still keeping the enchasing well suppressed. 

Our next illustrations (figs. 2 and 3) represent two views of what 
we may venture to call a sistrum. It consists of what appears to be 
two brass bell bodies, a larger and a smaller, welded together at the 
tapering ends. African flat bell forms are well known, and occasionally 
they are seen welded together as they are in the case illustrated ; 
the Bini sacrificial axes? offer further examples. On the face of the 
larger bell is represented the now well known group of a king or 
chief with a sort of Persian head-dress, with a harpoon-like projection, 
probably a degenerated fleur de lys, at the top. He is supported on 
both sides by similarly dressed individuals.3 Somewhat above the 
level of his head the chief is flanked by two tablets, each upheld 
by a hand emerging from the background ; such tablets are very 





* In the figure of Ptah-Seker-Ausar the body is ornamented by circles formed of dots, 
and the sarong by fish scale pattern very similar to that above described on the staff head. 
—Walter Budge, 7he Mummy, London, 1894, p. 216. 

* “Examples of Metal Work from Benin,” by H. Ling Roth, Halifax Naturalist, 
June, 1898. 

3 The custom of supporting distinguished individuals in this method is also met with 
amongst Malays. At Kuching, the Rani of Sarawak and Miss North, at a Malay reception, 
were thus conducted by their elbows, —Marianne North, Xeco//ections, London, 1892, i., p 241, 
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common on the carved tusks, but where they appear in bronze ware, 
they are upheld by a female figure, which is somewhat of a rarity 
among the numerous figures represented in Bini art. All these figures 
are in relief. The background is enchased with an elegant foliated 
design somewhat Bornean in character. The back of the bell has 
a similar relief excepting that the supporters are kneeling and 
turned towards the chief, while the chief’s legs are transformed 
into upturned semi-circles capped with the catfish head, the whole 
resting on a horse’s full face. The ground work has the same 
foliated tracery as on the front. Below, in low relief, are two 
European “profiles facing each other and 

holding a ring between them. The smaller 

bell is faced with a negro in high relief, 

shaking the rattle mentioned by D. R., the 

unknown traveller, who was the first to give 

a written description of Benin, published with 

Peter de Marees’ account by the De Brys, 

in their /ndia Orientalis* This man is 

dressed in one of the many costumes found 

on the Bini wall tiles or pillar plates already 

referred to; level with his shoulders on either 

side, in low relief, are what are probably 

meant, I believe, to be crocodiles’ faces, 

while his legs are flanked by low relief 

crude faces similar to those in fig. 1. The 

ground is filled in by the same enchased 

design as on the larger bell. At the two 

edges of this bell are a series of small 

rattles. These rattles are perfectly plain and Fig. 4.—Double Bell Forms 
hollow, and contain one or two small more from Yoruba. 

or less globular pieces of brass or copper, “””™ ge logy chai 
about 4 or § mm. in diameter. When the 

instrument is shaken these produce a faint rattling, not a tinkling 
noise. In the collection in the British Museum, pillar plate No. 171 
shows a man in high relief with such a sistrum in his hand. 
In the sistrum illustrated the rattles have all been cast smooth, 
but I have seen similar rattles, or hawk’s bells, from other parts 
of the Niger Delta, where the rattles have been made of spiral 


* “The courtiers’ attendants have a special instrument like the nets or knitted game 
bags, wherewith men in our country go to the fish-markets; this net is filled with various 
things, and when they strike upon it with their hands it rattles and sounds, just as if a 
heap of walnuts were inside and were struck by the hand.” 
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wire, and others again where they have been made apparently of 
rings of increasing size soldered together. In two places on the 
larger bell where the casting of the rattlest has failed, or where 
the rattles may have been broken off, other rattles have been 
let in afterwards as substitutes (but wof as in some cases where 
extra ornamentation such as eyes, catfish, etc, have been made 
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Fig. 5.—Brass Vase from Benin, obtained by Dr. Felix N. Roth. 
Height 14 c.m, 
(Now in the possession of General Pitt-Rivers, F.R.S.) 


separately, then fixed on to the mould and caught up by the 
molten metal, and thereby giving at first sight the impression 
that the casting has all been made in one operation in one piecé). 
Taken as a whole this sistrum is an elegant piece of workmanship. 





* Rattles, or hawk’s bells, form quite a feature of Bini art, and appear in the most 
unlooked for articles, either cast or suspended loose by links. 
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The thoroughness of the details of execution is worthy of a Japanese 
in character, even the inaccessible and almost hidden portion of the 
smaller bell being enchased with an angular guilloche pattern. 

In the two above described articles we have very good examples 
of some of the higher class metal workmanship as found in Benin. 
They are also representative in so far as the execution extends 
of the very homogeneous nature of the art metal work of that city. 
We will now deal with two bronze, or brass, castings, equally well 
executed, the examination of the workmanship of which, apart 
from any question of gradation of skill, tends, I think, to show 
that either there was a period when the workmanship and design 
underwent considerable modification, or that a different class of 
artist may have been introduced. 

In fig. 5 we have a bronze vase whose ornamentation consists 
of four mask-like faces in high relief, two plain and two ribbed 
set alternately; above each of the ribbed masks there is a con- 
ventionalised decorated elephant’s head without any trunk ; above 
the plain masks there is a flat spiral on which rests an ornamental 
triangle on its apex. Between the heads are placed bands of very 
plain guilloche, each band consisting of alternate three or four rows 
each ; above and below concentric circles of imitation (? coral) bead 
work, all in low relief, help to fill up the ground. The whole 
arrangement forms a combination of decidedly artistic effect. 
There is no enchasing or punching of any sort, nor is there much 
ornamentation, but that ornamentation is designed in such a 
spirited manner as to produce a result which can hardly be 
surpassed by Europeans at the present day. 

The aegis (fig. 6) is of cast bronze, and consists of an almost 
semi-circular panel, surrounded by an imitation basket work border, 
all the designs being in high relief. There appears, however, to have 
been some accident to the mould, for the parts of this border do not 
meet and cross in the manner evidently intended they should do. 
On the outer edge of the border are eyelets from which (judging 
by other articles from the Niger Delta) little hawk’s bells were at 
one time suspended. In the centre of the panel is a mask in 
several respects similar to one on the vase. An upward curling 
snake issues from each nostril, forming a design probably of con- 
siderable symbolic meaning, for we find it very common ;! where the 
head of the right hand snake should be the casting has evidently 
failed, for there is a hole right through the panel. Above the 


* Vide Halifax Naturalist, supra. 
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mask are two almost circular holes, each bordered by the body 
of a snake with a head at both ends; these two holes give the 
impression of having been made to look through, so that the whole 
aegis may in itself have been worn as a mask. Above these eye 
holes is a bullock’s head; behind and ‘partly above this bullock’s 
head is a broad loop running parallel with the plane of the aegis, 
by which it may be suspended. On either side of this head are 
elephants’ heads with trappings falling over the forehead; the 














Fig. 6.—Brass Aegis from Benin, obtained by Felix N. Roth. 40 x 35 c.m. 
(Now in the Mayer Museum, Liverpool.) 


upper ends of the tusks appear to be bound round with cords; 
the trunks turn outwards, and their cartilaginous rings are brought 
prominently into relief, while their tips are roughly made into fingers 
holding a net rattle, similar to the one described above. This 
human ending to the trunk is of very common recurrence in Bini 
objects, and is mostly met with in a very degenerate form on the 
carved ivory tusks, where the hand at the end of such trunks is 
made to hold a feather, panel, or other object; in the course of 
the trunk’s degeneration into an arm by itself, the tusks cross 
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and join, and with the ears help to form an ornamentation, which 
looks like an epaulette (fig. 7). At the bottom of the panel in the 
middle there is a small grotesque looking object, which may be 
meant for a frog. I have met with this object both well and in- 
differently executed on other forms from Benin. Below the central 
mask are two catfish, with their tails curving to right and left towards 
the trunks, which, in the smoothness of body, in shape of tail and 
head whiskers, differ very materially from the 
catfish, whether conventionalised or not, as 
elsewhere depicted (fig. 8). 

It is very clear that the style of the art of 
the vase and aegis differs materially from that 
of the staff and sistrum. There is no enchasing 
or tooling whatever; there is not even an 
engraved quarterfoil, a design almost universal 
on the pillar plates, and so clearly shown on 
the illustration of the morion (fig. 9). 

It may now be asked how were these articles 
produced, and whence did the people learn 
the art? In so far as I can judge they were 
made by the cire perdue process (Fortnum, 
Bronzes, p. 19), that is to say on a core of 
hardened sand is moulded a wax model, which 
is then carefully coated with clay; the wax is 
melted out, and the molten metal is made 
to take its place; when cooled and the clay 
removed the rough casting is the result. This is Fig. 7.—Degenerated 
then generally finished by tooling, punching, etc., Elephant’s Head and 
but so well are the Bini objects cast that there Tyask carved on 
5 aie A Elephant’s Tusk, from 
is apparently no other finishing.t . The articles ay 
are not always cast in one piece, and wherever 
possible considerable skill is shown in saving metal by making 
every protuberance concave at the back. In the staff head described 
above, the hard sandy core can still be scraped out, so that we 





* Dr. Forbes (Bull. Liverpool Mus. No. 2, pp. 56 and 64) speaks of some of the 
articles having been ‘‘carcfully chiselled over” and ‘‘ carefully smovthed.’” With one 
exception I have failed to trace any filing. The one exception is on a tusk stand (?) in the 
possession of Miss M. H. Kingsley. The article is unfinished in so far as some circular 
surfaces are concerned, and here what may possibly be rasp marks are observable, but 
they may be marks in the castings left rough because the original idea Was to enchase 
them. Even in the most highly-finished objects I have not been able to find any such 
marks, and it appears to me the finished appearance is due to the excellence of the 
castings. 
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have here a decided proof as to the process employed. The 
ancient Etruscans and’ Greeks made their castings solid, without 
any sand core, while the Bini were evidently adepts in the 
superior method practised by the ancient Egyptians. (Perrot and 
Chipiez, History of Art in Anc. Egypt, London, 1883, II., 202.) 

As there is probably hardly a traveller from Africa who has 
not recorded the art of iron smelting among the negro or Bantu 
tribes, we may accept it as a fact that the art of smelting iron is 

a very old one in Africa. Bow- 
ditch (Mission to Ashanti, 311-312) 
describes a method of gold casting 
on the Volta river, where a wood 
_ core was in use instead of a 
sand one. Quite lately Robinson 
(Hausaland, 118) states that at 
Kano, “there are also on sale 
swords, spears, and many other 
articles made of native wrought 
iron. The article desired is first 
formed in wax, and from this a 
clay mould is made into which 
the molten iron can be poured.” ? 
Between the crude castings of the 
average native African and the 

Fig. 8.—Catfish on wall plate. beautiful results before us there is 

(/n the Author's collection.) a vast difference, and hence the 
common expression of opinion 

that the art as we see it to have existed in Benin was an 
imported one, an opinion apparently confirmed by the numerous 
Portuguese or other European figures now discovered in Benin. 
On the other hand, we are still quite in the dark as to any 
existence of such high-class art in the Iberian Peninsula at the 
end of the fifteenth century; and we know there was not much 
of this art in the rest of Europe. In the large series of pillar 
plates or wall tiles from Benin in the British Museum we find 
many plates with diminutive Portuguese heads or figures in low 
relief in the back-ground. We may take it, I think, for granted 
that these additions in low relief are, like the rosettes above referred 
to, after-thoughts put on to meet the desire for increased artistic 


* There is here, however, some complementary information wanting, for what is the object 
of gaing to the trouble of modelling and moulding if the article is to be beaten (wrought) 
afterwards ? 
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effect; that they are, in fact, put there for decorative purposes in 
the course of the development of the progress of the art. Hence, 
as the additions are always Portuguese heads (or figures), and not 
Bini heads (or figures), we may, I venture to think, conclude that 
some of the plates and articles of native subjects were made before 
those of Portuguese subjects ; in other words, that the art was there 
before the Portuguese arrived in the country. This conclusion is at 
variance with the expressed opinion of Messrs. Read and Dalton. 





Fig. 9.—Iron Morion from Benin, showing foils (three to six 
Diam. 266 mm., height 213 mm. 
(/n the possession of Miss M. H. Kingsley.) 


They give an illustration of a European, with a matchlock, in the 
costume of the middle of the sixteenth century, as found on one 
of the pillar plates or tablets. From this figure they argue that 
the middle of the sixteenth century was the earliest date at which 
we can show the tablets to have been made. But does such an 
inference follow? To me in our enquiry the logical outcome of the 
production of this European is that the middle of the sixteenth 
century is the earliest date we can fix upon at which it was 





* Jour. Anthrop. Inst., xxvii., 373- 
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probable the Bini people had commenced to make tablets with 
European figures, and not the date at which they commenced to 
make any tablets at all. Benin was discovered by Jo&éo Affonso 
de Aveiro in 1486. By the middle of the sixteenth century (z¢., 1550) 
we have a perfectly accurate figure -of a European, presumably 
made by a native. Is it possible that an introduced art could 
have developed at so rapid a rate that within seventy years (probably 
less, for the art would not have been introduced the first day) 
such a high pitch of excellence could have been attained? I do 
not think the most enthusiastic defender of the negro will credit 
him with such ability for making progress. As an alternative, I 
can only repeat, as above suggested, that the art existed in 
Benin prior to the advent of the Portuguese, but that, like on 
many other things with which the Portuguese came in contact, 
these remarkable explorers left their mark strongly impressed on 
this art work, and thus it may be that the natives began that 
series of borrowed forms which is so puzzling to us. That the 
art may not be indigenous I am prepared to admit, and in -all 
probability it will yet be found that the Bini are indebted for this 
branch of their culture to ancient Egypt by means of the trade 
relations with the great Songay empire, which, according to Barth," 
dates from A.D. 300, to the city of Taddemaka (on the Niger 
between Inzize and Gogo), destroyed in 1460, or by means of 
direct commerce with the Mediterranean across the desert. It is 
more likely that such a craft should travel roundabout through 
more or less civilised states than direct from Egypt through 
Kordofan and Wadai. In any case, the question of the origin of 
this Bini art still remains an unsolved one. 
H. Linc ROTH. 





* Travels and Discoveries, New York, 1857, iii., 657, 658, 664. 
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NoTE ON THE FINDING OF SOME OF THE METAL AND OTHER ART WORK 
in Bentn City, By Fetix N. Roru, Disrricr MEDICAL OFFICER 
AT WaARRI AND ADVANCE SURGEON TO THE MAIN COLUMN OF 
PuNITIVE EXPEDITION. 


‘Every house had its alcove of various dimensions, and with or without 
steps leading up into it; on the top or only step were found a variety of 
clay figures of men, women and children—like the natives—and white- 
washed, with strings of cowrie shells, twisted cotton, etc., hanging round 
their necks. A large part of the loot was found embedded in the walls, 
and occasionally in so testing the walls the soldiery put their hands into 
human corpses built up in them; some of the clay benches round the 
compounds also contained decaying human bodies. In front of the entrance 
to all the houses there were conical-shaped earthen mounds, which on 
being broken up were found to contain a few shells and beads. Some 
of the altars were also said to contain human bones. 

“There were many looking-glasses in wood frames, but most of these 
were destroyed on the second day of occupation when the conflagration 
occurred. Where the glass was not square, #.¢., irregular or round, etc., the 
frames had been made to suit the shape of the glass. On one such frame 
there were carved hatless and bootless natives without moustachios, leading 
prisoners with chains round their necks; the prisoners were clothed with 
boots, beefeaters’ hats, and had bold recurving moustachios. On one 
large plaque I noticed these European figures riding on donkeys (? small 
horses) who were being pulled off by the natives; some of the apparent 
Europeans were lying about and had deep gashes in their bodies. In a 
group of bronze figures I saw dressed Europeans slaughtering natives, 
the latter being bound with their hands clasped as in prayer and kneel- 
ing; heads of other natives were depicted lying about on the ground. 
In one compound by themselves I saw several good castings of bronze 
cocks, the feathers having apparently been afterwards chased to show the 
marks. There were also some very large heads, so heavy that one man 
could hardly lift them; there were also large copper snake heads, with 
open mouth, showing teeth well executed, equally heavy. While I was 
still in the city two solid cast brass figures were brought in. They repre- 
sented dwarfs typical of cretinism; they were without hats, and simply 
clothed in drapery from shoulders to below the knees; their weight was 
probably about 60 to 7o Ibs. each. A curious brass jug, now in the 
British Museum, in form somewhat like the early English jug lately 
recovered from Ashantee, but with three protruding flat feet, I obtained 
out of the wall at the back of the King’s compound” 
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sampler now remaining; Mr. A. W. Tuer, F.S.A., possesses 

a fine collection of these interesting memorials of bygone 

industry, and I believe the date upon his oldest specimen 
is 1648. The South Kensington Museum have not one so old; 
the earliest there is 1654.1 There can be but little doubt that as 
soon as books became fairly plentiful, the idea of copying the 
printed letters in needle work would suggest itself. But, so far as 
is known, all the earlier specimens are lost. Moths, damp, and 
neglect have, no doubt, caused them to perish. 

In the following brief account of certain samplers from my 
collection will, | think, be found one or two points of especial 
interest. With the exception of three specimens, all my examples 
are Lincolnshire ones, and I find that in some respects they 
differ considerably from the ordinary types, and do not conform 
to the laws which seem, as a fule, to have guided the workers in 
other ,parts of England. Mrs. Wilson Noble,? in an article upon 
Samplers, says, and correctly, that little black dogs are one of the 
animals most frequently to be found upon samplers; also Cupids, 
and Adam and Eve—lI have only one with a black dog on it, 
though I have dogs of nearly all other colours, and I have not a 
single specimen with Cupids, or Adam and Eve. Mrs. Noble also 
mentions another point of great interest; she says truly, that it is 
very usual to meet with crowns and coronets upon samplers, and 
that they have often above them a letter to distinguish to whom 
each type belongs: K., Q., P., D., and E.: King, Queen, Prince, 
Duke and Earl. 

I have crowns and coronets in plenty, but only one sampler in 
my collection has the letters, and they are below, and not above 
the crowns. It is a sampler of great interest, being the only one 


‘ . O far as I am aware, no one knows what is the earliest 





* I shall be greatly obliged to anyone who can send me notes of any sampler dated 
before 1640. 
* The Lady's Realm, August, 1897. 
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I ever saw with G. R. below the Royal Crown, which in this 
case does duty for K. The earliest mention of a sampler that 
I am acquainted with occurs in the will of Margaret Thomson,' 
of Freston, in Holland, Lincolnshire, which was proved at 
Boston, in that county, on the 25th of May, 1546. After 
mentioning certain other bequests, the testator goes on 
to say, “To Alys Pynchebeck, my Syster Doughter, my Saumpler 
with Semes.” No doubt this would be a piece of sixteenth 
century stitching, so elaborate as to be considered somewhat in 
the light of an heirloom. Mr. Tuer? tells us that samplers with 
crosses upon them are rare. Four of mine have it upon them, 
and in all the instances they resemble those to be found upon 
Horn Books, and | think were copied directly from that object 
on to the sampler. It is impossible for me, in a paper of 
reasonable length, to give an account of all my samplers, but 
I have taken those which I consider to be the most interesting 
specimens. 

They are all Lincolnshire examples, unless the contrary is 
stated. The oldest dated sampler I possess measures 4% ins. 
in length by 8} ins. in width; it is worked upon fine linen of 
a rather bright yellow tint; the silks employed are of various 
colours, and the letters, owing to the fineness of the - material 
they are worked upon, are very small. The first row commences 
with a cross like the one depicted in 7Zhe History of the 
Horn Book, vol. ii. cut 129, and is followed by a capital A 
and the same letter in the small printing type. 

At this point, the worker seems to have changed her plan, 
for the small letters do not occur again, but the larger letters 
all follow in due order, with the exceptions of J and U, which 
are not given; then comes & and the row is finished by a 
heart and a lozenge, worked the same size as the letters 
preceding them. The second row contains the numerals up to 
20, and a blank space measuring 1} ins. is left at the end. 

The three following rows and part of the next one have 
what I never saw on any other sampler, “The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the fellowship of 
the Holy Ghost, be with vs all, evermore. Amen.” 

The letters are mixed capitals and small ones, but no regular 
plan is observed regarding their use. A short blank follows, 


* In the custody of the Bishop of Lincoln. 
? The History of the Horn Book, vol. ii. pp. 249, 250. 
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and then in the same line comes the name of the worker, 
“Elizabeth Newsome, Avgvst 18,” then a small heart, and the 
date 1744. 

The second sampler measures 10} ins. in length by 9Q ins. in 
width, and has two alphabets upon it marked in rather fine 
wool, on a canvas of yellowish colour. At the end of the 
second alphabet is the & and 1, 2, 3, then follow these words, 


Sampler No, 3.—Worked by Lady Mary Finch, 1799. 


but not divided into proper lines, “Knowledge of things 
mysterious and divine, illumriouny'! in learned men doth shine, 
but many truths are from us now concealed, that in.a future state 
shall be revealed.” After the word “things” comes a cross like 
the one described before, followed by: two hearts in order to fill 
up the line ; after “concealed,” a device somewhat resembling the 
spade in a pack of playing cards, followed by-a heart. The 


* I am not sure what this word is, but I think it is meant for illuminating ; | copied 
the spelling given on the sampler. 
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words “be revealed” occupy one line, being placed in the 
her work, 


1777," 
being executed in what is sometimes .termed “blanket stitch.” 


Below, trees, stags, dogs, one a tiny black one, appear, and 
also four crowns or coronets, the royal one with G. R. below 
it, whilst the other three have below them respectively, the 
‘letters E., D., V., to signify that they were intended for Earl, 
Duke and Viscount. This is a very interesting, but not an 
especially beautiful specimen. 

The third example measures 7} ins. in length by 84 ins. in 
width, and is most beautifully worked in a manner quite unlike 
any I ever saw; the canvas is very fine, but open, and the 
arrangement most artistic. 

The illustration gives a far better idea of it than words can 
do. This is not a native of Lincolnshire, and the person of 
whom I got it told me that it was worked by Lady Mary 
Finch, daughter of the 4th Earl of Aylesford. The initials M. F. 
occur in the centre, and at the four corners of the central part 
come four figures, one in each corner, forming the date 1799. 

The next sampler is 84 ins. long by 13% ins. in width, and it is 
here illustrated. The inscription in the centre is, 


centre of it. Then follows, “Ann Moor, the name 


“Jane Boyers, 
Thorne, 

: 1817.” 

Thorne is a village in Yorkshire, and the parish joins 
Lincolnshire, but this is not a Lincolnshire sampler. 

The next in importance is 13 ins. long by 84 ins. and is 
worked upon a fine, rather woolly canvas. The first two lines 
contain the alphabet in capital letters, and the numerals up to 15. 
Then the small letters, and the line is filled up by the cross, 
which is repeated four times. Then comes a line of highly conven- 
tional trees of two kinds placed alternately, and between each tree 
an animal, which I should take to be a horse, only the tail curls 
over the back, which forces me to conclude that it is intended 
for some kind of a dog. After these come the following lines :— 

‘* Religion is the chief concern 
Of mortals here below ; 
May I its great importance learn, 
Its sovereign virtue know.” 
Then follows upon the same line as the last line of the verse 
—two small letters: the first is E and I think the last is W, but 


13 





“y ‘ON sojdureg 


“ 
RS 

: 
YW 
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I am not certain. Them comes the name, “Frances Tacey, her 
work, aged 10,” and upon the next line the following, preceded 
and followed by a heart:— 

e March 25, +s 1828. * 
Then come trees, a basket, flowers, cross, two squirrels, and other 
objects. I have samplers dated 1807, 1810, and 1835, but they 
are not so interesting as those I have described above. 

The most beautiful sampler I possess is undated, hut was 
worked about 1830. It is 1 ft. 8 ins. long by 1 ft. 1 in. wide, and the 
illustration shows what a beautiful piece of needlework it is. The 
large birds are parrots executed in shades of red, blue, green, and 
yellow. It is the only sampler I have seen with owls upon it; 
for such the tiny creatures on each side of the inscription are. 

One of the most interesting things in a collection of samplers 
is the verses upon them. They all express such impeachable 
sentiments. A favourite one is :— 


** The loss of time is much, 
The loss of grace is more ; 

The loss of Christ is such 
As all men shall deplore.” 


I have not got one in-my collection with this 
an example dated 1807 with the following :— 


** Man’s wisdom is to seek 
His strength in God alone, 
And ev’n an angel would be weak 
Who trusted in his own.” 


This is the only one I know where the apostrophes are 
done in needlework. “Mary Baker, born August the 23, 183—” 
(the last figure partly disappeared), says :— 


“Oh, Lord! I would delight in Thee, 
And on Thy care depend ; 
To Thee in every trouble flee, 
My best, my only friend.” 


A friend of mine possesses a collection of samplers, amongst 
which is my great grandmother’s. It is signed, “Cathrinea 
Hepworth work, 1788,” and has a variant of the verses I have 
before quoted :— 


‘** The loss of time is much, 
The loss of grace is more ; 
The loss of Christ is such 
No mortal can restore.” 
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Sampler No. 6, worked about 1830. 
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Her daughter's sampler is there, too. It is signed, 
“Catharine Woodcock, August 18th, 1817,” and is composed 
of letters and figures only. This collection contains fourteen 
specimens, but only one other is dated; it is almost the 
counterpart of mine dated 1744, but there is no cross and no 
inscription, only the letters and figures. It is signed, “ Ketvrah 
Scales, my work, age 10,.1739,” and is worked upon the same 
yellow linen. None in this collection have the cross upon them, 
with one exception, and it is a very poor attempt at one. There 
is not a really fine sampler amongst them. 

Many very beautiful samplers have been much injured by 
framing ; they are frequently found to be stretched tightly across 
a framework, and this almost invariably cracks the canvas. 
Collectors would do wisely if they took any specimens they may 
be so fortunate as to obtain out of the frames, and if they find 
that they are thus fastened, they should be at once undone. The 
glass and the back of the frame are quite enough to keep them flat. 
Samplers are decorative objects when suitably framed; the best 
modern substitute for the old eighteenth century black frame is 
a narrow unobtrusive moulding of black wood. Oak frames do 
not combine successfully with the colours of the canvas, and gilt 
frames when used for samplers are an abomination, though many 
of the old frames had an inner margin of gold. There is no 
doubt that many samplers perish yearly by being taken out of 
their frames to make way for the coloured pictures so dear to 
the peasant mind. 


Since the above was written I have become possessed of a 
very fine sampler dated 1660, and having a great variety of orna- 
mentation. Upon it is inscribed, “Mary Harding eiaght years 
uold.” Besides this one, I have recently obtained four other 
‘examples finer than any mentioned previously, but they none of 
them came from Lincolnshire. The one dated 1660 is from 
Suffolk. Another has inscribed upon it 


**T’ll carve His Passion on the bark. 
And ev'ry wounded tree 
Shall droP and bear some mystic mark 
That Jesus dy’d for me.” 
* * 
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‘* The swains shall wonder when they read 
Inscrib’d on all the grave 
That Heaven itself came down and bled 
To win a mortals live.” 


“Caroline Spencer was Born December 25th, 1789. Aged 11.” 


This sampler has an arrangement of letters upon it which I am 


unable to explain; they are as follows, and extend in a line 
across the sampler : 


JSSSTSISCSRSJSSSMSLS 


I think all the vowels are left out, and that the first word is 
“Jesus,” but I am not certain. This specimen has five .small 
dogs upon it, but not a black one. I shall be glad if anyone 
can explain the meaning of the inscription. 


Another, worked by “Jemima Wood, 1825,” has on it :— 


“FRIENDSHIP 


Tell me ye knowing and discerning few 

Where I may find a friend both firm and true 
Who dares stand by me when in deep distress 
And then his love and friendship most express.” 


FLORENCE PEACOCK. 
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Notes on Imitations of Pseudo-Samian 
Ware found at Silchester. 


by year for the last eight years on this site, no class 

is more conspicuous than that well known to antiquaries 

under the name of pseudo-Samian. Whether figured or 
plain, the bright red of the fragments turned out from pit or trench 
make it at once distinguishable from the greys or blacks of the 
commoner kinds of ware. All who have seen pseudo-Samian 
vases know their brilliant colouring (in the best specimens 
a fine rich red, inclining to orange) and their perfect gloss and 
smoothness of surface. The sections of such vessels show them to 
be composed of a paste of a dull salmon colour, of a lighter tint 
than the glazed surfaces. This ware was much prized and largely 
used, and, as a natural consequence, it would seem that attempts 
to imitate it, at least in colour, were made, possibly by native 
potters. 

From time to time, in the course of the excavations at Silchester, 
fragments of a ware have been dug up, which, though bearing an 
ornamentation quite distinct from that of the pseudo-Samian, and 
not to be mistaken for it, has a strong resemblance to it in colour. 
Specimens of perfect vases of it are very rare, and the fragments 
found are not very numerous ; but a certain number occur every year. 
These fragments appear to be mostly those of bowl-shaped vessels, 
with roll moulded rims, generally of small size, though now and 
again pieces are found which indicate vessels as large as the largest 
of the pseudo-Samian ware. Their ornamentation is entirely 
confined to impressed patterns and indented lines, the latter being 
formed, in all likelihood, by metal wheels or cylinders, giving different 
impressions as they were directed against the vessel's side when 
slowly revolving on the potter’s wheel. The ornamentation other than 
these lines often consists of impressed circles in the shape of daisy-like 
flowers of many petals. These are arranged in a variety of ways, 
and vary greatly in size, from a quarter to three-quarters of an inch 


\ MONGST the mass of remains of pottery turned up year 
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in diameter, or more. Another method shows segments of these 
circles placed closely one behind the other in a horizontal band round 
the vase, or set upright to form perpendicular divisions between 
moulded lines encircling it (figs. 1, 2, and 3). The combinations 
of these simple decorative elements seem inexhaustible. 

But what makes the likeness, or the attempted likeness, between 
this ware and the pseudo-Samian is, as I have said, its colour. This, 


Fig. 2. 


Imitations of pseudo-Samian ware from Silchester. 


in the best specimens, is a bright red, which when wetted has the 
appearance of vermilion.t The colour seems to be a paint, as it rubs 
and washes off freely, unlike the glaze of pseudo-Samian, which 
bears washing and friction unaltered. The moisture of the earth in 
which the fragments of the ware have been buried, has destroyed 
this paint in most instances, though patches of it can be seen on the 
fragments here and there, more often on the inside surface than 
outside. 








* The colour varies, however, but does not in any instance match that of pseudo-Samian. 
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Another way of distinguishing this class of pottery from the 
pseudo-Samian is afforded by the difference of the paste. This is 
of a pale orange hue, sometimes containing grains of mica. Most 
of the fragments also have a tint of grey colour in the centre of 
their thickness. Nor has the paste the density of that of the 
pseudo-Samian.' 

But a much closer resemblance to pseudo-Samian than is 
observable in the class of ware just mentioned, occurs in two or 
three fragments found at different times on the site. Of one of these 
the paste resembles that of the vessels cited, though with a greater 
admixture of mica. The clay was so carelessly mixed that pebbles 
of quartz remain in this fragment of a vase. It also displays the 
same painted surface. But the potter apparently obtained for his use 
a pseudo-Samian mould of good and perhaps early design wherewith 
to carry out his imitation of the admired red ware. It was therefore 
only by its colour, which he could not perfectly imitate, that such a 
vessel could be distinguished from pseudo-Samian ware. 

A more legitimate imitation, however, is to be seen in the 
fragments of a vase dug_up in 1894. These show that the potter, 
whom we may take it was of Celtic race, made the mould for the vase 
in question himself, instead of borrowing it, and set himself to copy a 
well-known type of Roman ornamentation. Everyone knows the com- 
positions in which winged genii are represented supporting heavy 
leafy wreaths between them. Here we have that type as seen by 
Celtic eyes, and very strangely is it transformed. The ill-drawn 
figures stand on raised lines indicating ground, staring at each other 
with the hard features of old men, such features as may be seen in 
the heads on the Marlborough bucket, and in other work of Celtic 
hands. The wings of the Cupids, also, are so badly arranged that they 
suggest hair blown backward by the wind. The wreath supported by 
each pair of figures hangs most ungracefully between them, the upper 
portion of each wreath consisting of a stiff row of dots. The whole 


* The class of pottery above described is in all probability that called /mztative Samian 
by Profes-or Buckman in his ///ustrations of the remains of Roman Art in Cirencester, 
pp. 93, 94- He says with respect to its colour, ‘‘the tint of the true Samian is 
endeavoured to be obtained by the external application of a coloured pigment; this, 
which is a dull red, is easily removed from the vessel, and on being examined proves 
to be Peroxide of Iron, so that it is possible that this kind of ware was dipped into 
a solution of Sulphate of Iron (Green Vitriol), which would have the red colour by 
decomposition during the heat of baking.” The description answers exactly to the 
character of the fragments found at Silchester, except that in a large proportion of them 
the colour is not a dull but a bright red. 
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Fig. 5- 


Fragments of bowl imitated from pseudo-Samian ware, Silchester. 
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composition is an unsuccessful endeavour to copy a graceful original 
(figs. 4 and 5). 

This band of Cupids and wreaths encircled a wide, shallow bowl, 
the upper portion of which (containing a border above the range of 


Fig. 7. 
Fragment of border of bowl of pseudo-Samian ware, Silchester. 


figures) is nearly vertical. The border (fig. 6), with delicately 
moulded and pelleted. bands above and below it, is ornamented 


Fig. 8. Potter’s Mark’from a rubbing, full size 


with a continuous scroll of conventional leaves and flowers, not 
unlike a pattern on a fragment of a similarly shaped bowl of 
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pseudo-Samian ware also found at Silchester, a pattern of some- 
what unusual character (fig. 7). 

The paste of which the former bowl was composed is stringy and 
of a yellowish tint, in this case unlike that of the ware first treated 
of, but the paint-like nature of its colouration is the same. To add 
a further likeness to pseudo-Samian ware, the potter has stamped 
his name at the bottom of the bowl, or, as likely as not, borrowed 
that of some maker in request. (See fig. 8.) 

Whether this vase was an importation from Gaul, or whether it 
was the production of a potter in this country, the fact remains the 
same, viz., that it is a curious specimen of a reproduction of Roman 
‘ornamentation by someone imperfectly trained in the knowledge of 


Roman art. 
GEORGE E. Fox. 
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Tallies used by Savages. 


ITH reference to the interesting subject of tallies, and 

\ \ / the various purposes to which they are applied in this 
country and on the Continent, as described by Mr. E. 

Lovett in the Relzguary, | wish to add a few words 

on the use of the tally by savages, or uncivilized races, from 


instances that have come under my notice of late. 


apares 


. 

; 

. 
E. 
: 
E. 


Fig. 1.—Bamboo Decapitation Knives with tally notches from New Guinea. 


The two illustrations | give come from West Africa and New 
Guinea, and are taken from specimens in the Horniman Museum. 
I have no doubt there may be other instances of the use of the 
tally by primitive and less savage people, and probably specimens 
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may be found in that vast treasure collected in the Ethnographical 
Galleries of the British Museum, one item of which I have noted 
and will refer to subsequently. 

Fig. 1 represents four specimens of bamboo decapitation knives 
from’ New Guinea, on which notches have been made so as to keep 
a tally of the number of heads cut off. The knives have loops 
for carrying the skulls attached to the handles. 

I have selected these four from a collection 
of twelve, all varying a little in the blades. The 
bamboo is first cut or split down the centre ; 
the handle part is then filled in with wood and 
gum, and bound round with a string of cocoa- 
nut fibre, and secured by diagonal bands of 
the same material, into which on the upper 
side’ are worked two loops. 


Fig. 2.—Arrow with tally 
notches from New Guinea. Fig. 3.—Spears from New Guinea. 


The length of the handle varies from 5 ins. to 7 ins., and the 
blade from 8 ins. to 11 ins. ‘The average length of the whole 
knife is about 1 ft. 4 ins. 

The cutting edge in every case is on the left side, proving that 
the knife has been used by the right hand. After one head had 
been decapitated, a small notch was cut close up to the handle, 
and a strip shaved off the blade, which gave a fresh cutting edge 
to it, and this was done each time, so that a record was kept of 
the sanguinary work done by the owner of the weapon. 
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This was continued until the blade became very thin and 
consequently weak. The knife was then prized on account of 
the quantity of tallies cut on it. In the murderous operation the 
vertebre of the neck are probably severed by a stone axe. 

In fig. 1 (a) will be seen a knife which has only one notch, 
and, like the specimen following it, shows the under or concave side. 
It is 1 ft. 34 ins. in length. 

Fig. 1 (4) is a knife, 1 ft. 3 ins. long, with five notches cut on it, 
and much stained with blood. 


Fig. 4.—Snider Rifle with nails as tally marks from Benin, West Africa. 


Fig. 1 (c) is the upper side of another knife with fifteen or 
sixteen tallies cut, and bound together in two places along the 
blade. It is 1 ft. 5 ins. in length. 

In the above three cases it will be noticed that the notches 


are cut along the blade, at right angles to it, while in the specimen 
d they are cut parallel to the blade; the latter method being more 
unusual than the other. In the twelve examples in the Museum, 
only three are like this. 

Notching also occurs on spears and arrows with bamboo points 
from New Guinea. 

There is a good example of this on an arrow in the British 
Museum (see fig. 2), which I take to be intended for a tally, and 
npt made thus for ornament or to improve the deadly effect of 
the weapon entering a body, as I think will be clearly seen 

en compared with the definite notching on each side of the 
blade, as shown in fig. 3, sketched from some of the spears in our 
ow Museum, 


Ss 
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A number of similar examples appear in Mr. Edge Partington’s 
Ethnographical Album, drawn from those in the British Museum. 
Fig. 2 came from the North Coast of New Guinea. 

Fig. 4 represents a Snider rifle which was taken by Mr. W. J. 
Hider, S.B.S.,.of the Royal Navy, from the body of a chief who 
was shot dead at Benin the day before the city was destroyed 
by fire on February 18th, 1897. He told me that he was 
informed by a native interpreter that the brass-headed nails 
driven into the butt of the gun denoted the number of victims 
shot down by the late owner with this particular weapon. Here 
again, if this be so, is a tally. The nails form no particular 
design, but simply a record of the number of the slain. There 
are upwards of a hundred. 

It is interesting to note this practice among savage people of 
keeping a record of work or deeds done by them with any 
particular weapon or implement, and in all cases I believe the 
tally was recorded on the particular object employed. 


RICHARD QUICK, 
Curator. 


The Horniman Museum. 
1898. 
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Notes on Archxology and Kindred 
Subjects. 


STONE COFFIN-LID AT PLUMSTEAD, KENT. 


On the occasion of a recent visit to the Parish Church of Plumstead, Kent, 
my curiosity was aroused by an upright and massive slab of coarse limestone, 
standing close by the path which leads to the south porch of the church. 
Upon examination I found it to be, not a headstone, as it might appear 
to be at first sight, but a coped coffin-lid, set upright in the ground, and 
bearing on one side (now the eastern side, and originally the top of the 
coffin-lid) some sculpture of curious and early character. 

The accompanying illustration will serve to give an idea of so much of 
the decorated face of the stone as is visible. The slab is not less than 


Fig. 1.—Stone coffin-lid at Plumstead, Kent. 
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4 ft. 1o ins. in length. This is shown by the western face of the stone, 
which abuts upon the footpath, and is exposed to view owing to the fact 
that the path is about 3 ft. below the level of the churchyard. The part 
of the stone shown in the illustration is 1 ft. 6 ins. high and 1 ft. 64 ins. 
wide, and represents probably about one-third part of the eastern face of the 
slab, the whole surface of which may possibly have been decorated. 

The uppermost end of the stone appears to have been mutilated, and the 
lower end is inserted in the ground. It is equally impossible, therefore, to 
give the precise measurements of the stone in its original state and in its 
present condition, but it is certainly not less than 4 ft. 10 ins. in length, 
1 ft. 64 ins. in breadth, and 6 ins. in maximum thickness. In its perfect 
condition the slab may have been 6 ft. or more in length. In shape the 
stone is a parallelogram in plan, and convex in section, varying from 
3 ins, to 6 ins. in thickness. 

Judging from what can now be seen ot the stone, it seems probable that 
the scheme of ornamentation comprises a cross extending the entire length of 


















Seale of One Foot 









Fig. 2.—Cross-section of stone coffin-lid at Plumstead, Kent. 





the slab, and forming the central ridge of its coping, together with some 
ornament about the middle of the shaft of the cross, of which we may find 
similar examples in the lids of stone coffins of Cambridgeshire, notably at 
Horningsea, Landbeach, Oakington, and Trumpington in that county. 

In his Manual for the Study of the Sepulchral Slabs and Crosses of the 
Middle Ages, the Rev. E. L. Cutts refers to this class of ornament as of 
frequent occurrence, yet of very doubtful significance. In appearance it is 
not unlike the head of Mercury’s caduceus, but whether, like that ancient 
symbol, it is intended to represent a combination of two serpents, it is not 
easy to say. 

The Plumstead example differs somewhat from the usual form, in the 
more pronounced circularity of the curves, and in a freedom of execution 
which indicates a high state of artistic development. 

It seems very desirable, from every point of view, that this elegant 
example of early thirteenth century sculpture should be rescued from its 
present position and be placed in one more in harmony with its original 
purpose and historical interest. 

Addiscombe. 






















GEORGE CLINCH. 
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PREHISTORIC REMAINS AT UPHILL. 


ABOUT two or three months ago a cave was discovered at the limestone 
quarry, Uphill, near Weston-super-Mare, Somersetshire. On hearing of it 
the authorities of the Clifton (Bristol) Museum agreed with the lessee to 
clear out the remains of prehistoric animals found there. This was done, 
under the direction of the late Mr. Wilson, the curator. The work was 
completed on the 14th May last. The discovery consists of a few chipped 
flints (wasters), and some hundreds of teeth and fragmentary bones of the 
following animals: mastodon, horse, hyzna, bos (? Longifrons), fox, bear, 
rhinoceros, and hippopotamus. A full classification has not yet been made, 
but it is expected to be completed by the time of the British Association 


Remains from Bone Cave at Uphill. 


Meeting at Bristol, next September. The quarry at Uphill is owned by 
Major Whittington, and the lessee is Mr. Hart. It is singular to record 
that a similar “find” was made there many years ago. Coins were also 
found, and they were sent to Taunton Museum. That cave was at the 
level of the roadway, but the present discovery was about 30 ft. higher. 
The quarry had been disused for years, and was only re-opened this year. 
Perhaps other “finds” may yet be made there as the operations progress. 
W. TURNER. 


THE ROMAN WALL OF GLEVUM. 


THE city of Gloucester was called Glevum by the Romans. It was a 
strongly fortified place, having a wall of immense thickness built round it. 
The modern central streets of Northgate, Eastgate, Southgate, and Westgate 
form a cross, round the extremities of which the wall formed a square. 
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Pieces of the wall have been discovered from time to time, the latest being 
last autumn,’ The Science and Art Schools are situated in Brunswick Road 
and require extension. On digging at the rear of the new site a piece of the 
wall was exposed for about 20 ft. in length and 5 ft. high, consisting of heavy 
blocks of the Cotswold grit stone. The piece is very like one discovered 
not far off about twenty years ago. By the kindness of Mr. H. Y. J. Taylor 
(a well-known antiquary at Gloucester) we reproduce a photograph, with 
himself in the foreground of the picture. The portion now discovered will, 
by order of the authorities, be preserved for future inspection by antiquaries 


Portion of the old Roman Wall of Glevum in a Garden, off Brunswick Road, Gloucester 
discovered twenty years ago. The part exposed is about Io ft. wide and about 5 ft. high, 
formed of massive oolitic blocks of 2 ft. by 14 ft. in face. 


and others. Traces of this wall have now been uncovered in all the four 
points of its circumvallation. There is one piece in the Southgate in a shop 
which can be seen from the street by any passer-by. There is another in the 
Westgate division, which was discovered under the Cathedral when it under- 
went some repairs. There is a third in Hare Street, Northgate, in the cellar 
of Mr. Symonds’ Hotel, and no less than three in the Eastgate section— 
the one lately uncovered ; the piece in the garden in Brunswick Road; and 
one in a cellar at the printing works of Mr. John Bellows, Eastgate. 
W. TURNER. 
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AN ANCIENT WALL AT FYLINGDALES, NEAR WHITBY. 


SoME time before the middle of last year I had information that there was 
an old wall, not far from Robin Hood's Bay, in which the features of 
what were taken to be “crosses,” at intervals of about every seven yards, 
were plainly observable, and the assumption thereupon was they were of 








An ancient Wall at Fylingdales. 


Monkish origin—for there was no doubt of the wall being placed on lands 
that had been a part of the property of Whitby Abbey. As soon as 
arrangements could be made, I went over to see the wall and the reported 
features. On arriving at the place indicated, there was the old wall, and 
built in the solid substance of it were what had been taken to represent 
crosses. A few minutes of careful inspection, however, convinced me that 
the supposed crosses were constructional, and that they were totally 
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unconnected with any symbol of the crucifixion, or anything in the least 
inferring any idea of that character or description. That the wall was 
ancient was self-evident ; and besides that, I had, by referring to the extract 
from “ Ministers’ Accounts,” published in the Whitby Chartulary, ascertained 
that at the date of the said Accounts, this old wall was then old enough to 
have obtained the distinctive title of ‘‘ The Olde Walles,” a fact which would 
in itself indicate an age of probably many centuries. By enquiry I 
soon elicited the information that this wall had supplied material for several 
comparatively recent walls in different parts of the same property, and that 
certainly the wall? or its remains, which I was looking upon, lacked 2 ft. 
and upwards of its original height. It had been a wall without mortar, the 
smaller stones having all been squared, by hammer-dressing only, and the 
assumed crosses had really been the means of holding it together. It had 
been long enough to enclose an area of 205 acres, and the gradients of 
some parts of it which I visited were closely approximate to 40 degrees, 
so that, for a “ dry-stone wall,” its powers of resistance to the insidious 
workings of time and the effects of lateral sliding had been greatly tested, 
and proved wonderfully effective. I saw several dozens of the assumed 
crosses, and found all the members in every instance were “ through stones,” 
and of great magnitude. I measured several, and in the case of one of 
them I found the entire: length was only an inch or two short of 6 ft., 
its width fully 3 ft., and its thickness 1 ft. 2 ins. This was laid so as to 
cover all the “ groundwork,” while nearer the end than the middle of it, 
stood vertically what appeared to be the foot of the stem of the cross, but 
was in reality the end of another “ through-stone,” the square section of 
which was barely less than 1 ft. 2 ins.; while over this again, was another flat 
stone, less in dimensions than the one below, but still massive and of 
enormous weight, extending over the whole thickness of the wall, and in its 
turn supporting another (as it looked) part of the stem of the cross, which 
was in reality, however, only the end of another “through-stone” of a 
magnitude corresponding with the last like it, and seemingly completing the 
assumed cross. Above this, the wall had been rifled, and what had been 
removed replaced with a rude and makeshift coping of flat stones. 

As to the frecise date or purpose of the wall, there is no evidence. 
Tradition affirms it to have been a Park-wall. Certainly the property on 
which it stands was handed over to the then Lord of the fee, Alan de Percy, 
by the then occupant, Tancardus Flandrensis, in or just before a.D. 1100, 
and by Alan de Percy transferred at once to the first Abbot of Whitby ; and 
no record exists of any alteration in the ownership or conditions down to the 
Dissolution. Undoubtedly, the features are those of “ Long and Short” 
work, and presumption suggests the conclusion that the old wall, or what 
remains of it, continues unaltered from the period at which it became 
Church property, or during the last eight centuries. 

J. C. ATKINSON, 
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“THe HILL oF THE Graces,” by H. S. Cowper, F.S.A. (Methuen & Co., 
1897), is a volume with a title and three pretty ladies on the cover (see 
fig. 62), which are presumably intended to ‘attract the casual reader at Smith’s 
book-stall or Mudie’s library, rather than the staid and learned archeologist. 
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Fig. 39.—Altars at Senam El Ragud and Ferjana. 


We hope the casual reader will not be disappointed to the same extent 
that we feel sure the archzologist will be gratified to find on glancing 
through the pages how much space is devoted to antiquarian matters. 
Mr. Cowper's book is, in fact, chiefly “a record of investigation among 
the trilithons and megalithic sites of Tripoli.” The author identifies the 





Fig. 40.—Stone of unknown use at Kasr Semana. 


Tarhuna range of hills, where these remains are situated, with the /i// 
of the Graces, described by Herodotus as the source of the Cinyps. 
The Tarhuna range runs parallel to the coast of the Mediterranean, at 
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a distance of about twenty miles inland, and extends for some fifty miles 
or so between Tripoli and Khoms (Zegafa). Judging from Mr. Cowper’s 
déscription and photographs the whole region he explored is now little 
better than a sandy desert, devoid of vegetation and of inhabitants. In 
Roman times, however, the country must have supported a considerable 
population. There are no traces to be seen at present of the villages 
or towns where the natives once lived, but the extensive ruins of the 
megalithic .structures called senams, scattered in all directions over the 
Tarhuna hills, are clear proofs of the building activity of the inhabitants 
in Roman and pre-Roman times. 





Fig. 62.—Marble Relief found at Tarhuna. 


The chief interest of the senams to English antiquaries lies in their 
similarity to the trilithons at Stonehenge. If, as Mr. Cowper endeavours 
to prove, the principal site of the worship of the trilithonic symbol was in 
the neighbourhood of Tripoli, it may turn out that after all there is 
some foundation in fact for Geoffrey of Monmouth’s apparently fabulous 
tradition that the monoliths of Stonehenge were brought by the arts 
of giants from Africa to Kildare, in Ireland, and thence by Merlin 
to Salisbury Plain. . 

Some learned pundits from Oxford, who have examined the senams 
since Mr. Cowper’s visits in 1895-6, have come to the very prosaic 
conclusion that these supposed objects of worship are nothing more than 
the ruins of Roman oil-presses. If this be the case, how is it that 
senams are not found everywhere throughout the oil-producing districts 
‘of the ancient Roman Empire? 
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The senams differ from the trilithons of Stonehenge in having holes 
and mortices cut in them, apparently for connecting the stones with a 
timber structure of some kind. The vertical supports of the senams are 
also often built of ashlar masonry instead of being monolithic. 

The oil-press theory, if worth discussing seriously, does not explain 
the vast size of the senams, the great enclosing walls, the altars, and 





Fig. 85.—Senam Bu-Mateereh (Kseia). 


many other remarkable features of the ruins. The temple of worship 
theory, on the other hand, still remains to be proved by excavation. We 
hope Mr. Cowper may be able, at some future time, to explore a few 
of the sites thoroughly with the spade, and set at rest once for all the 
question of the origin of the senams of Tripoli. 


“Bow, CHELSEA, AND Derby PorRCELAIN,” by WILLIAM BEMROSE. 
(Bemrose & Sons, Ltd., London and Derby.) Messrs. Bemrose & Sons 
are to be congratulated upon having printed and published, within the 
course of a few months, two important additions to the literature of 
British ceramics—Zhe Ceramics of Swansea and Nantgarw, by Mr. William 
Turner, and Bow, Chelsea, and Derby Porcelain, the book now under 
notice, by Mr. William Bemrose. 

Bow, Chelsea, and Derby Porcelain is a handsome volume, the printing, 
illustrating, and general get-up of which leaves nothing to be desired. 
It contains twenty plates of fine and charming collotypes, besides others 
of half-tone engravings, and, in addition, many illustrations in the letter- 
press. 

The author’s name has long been familiarly associated with the investi- 
gation of these porcelains, especially with that of Derby, and about 
twenty-five years ago he, in conjunction with Mr. Alfred Wallis, wrote a 
now scarce brochure on Zhe Pottery and Porcelain of Derbyshire. The 
scope of the present volume, and the circumstance which gave rise to it, 
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are set forth in the preface. From it we learn that some time ago “a 
quantity of old deeds and documents relating to these factories (Bow, 
Chelsea, and Derby), which had not been hitherto perused by any writer 
on this subject,” came into Mr. Bemrose’s hands as a gift. These docu- 
ments were found to throw much new light on the early history of these 
factories and their products. The late Sir A. Wollaston Franks also 
recognised their value, and urged the author to publish them. 

That Mr. Bemrose did well to carry out Sir Wollaston Franks’ advice 
cannot be-disputed, for in some important respects he has been able to 
add to the information given in Jewitt’s Ceramic Art of Great Britain and 
Haslem’s Derby China Factory, and in other respects to correct sundry 
errors these writers fell into. The book has largely to do with William 
Duesbury’s connection with these factories, and it is almost needless to 
say that any increase to our knowledge of this remarkable man—“ the 
largest manufacturer of porcelain in England at that period ”—cannot but 
be warmly welcomed by every student of this branch of English industry. 

William Duesbury’s fame tended to belittle his forerunners in these 
factories in the eyes of contemporary and subsequent writers. In the 
case of Derby, it came to be generally accepted that he was the founder 
of the manufacture of porcelain in that town, and as there was a concensus 
of opinion that the manufacture was introduced before the middle of the 
last century, his advent thither was accordingly made to correspond, 
Haslem, for instance, unhesitatingly made him “the founder of the 
Derby china manufacture,” and suggested that he removed to that town 
‘some few years before the middle of the last century.” 

Jewitt, however, was able to show from authentic sources that he 
was in London from 1750 to 1753, and—but Mr. Bemrose has not 
mentioned this—that “‘ he had no connection with Derby until 1755-6.” 
On the other hand, there was a tradition of a foreigner who, some years 
before 1750, made small china figures of animals, etc., and fired them 
in a pipe-maker’s kiln in this town, and this individual was identified 
with a certain Andrew Planché, whose real existence and connection with 
porcelain-making Jewitt clearly proved. But, it was argued, his obviously 
humble circumstances scarcely entitled him to be regarded as the founder 
of the manufacture in the town in its larger and commercially-important 
aspect. 

Evidences, however, were soon forthcoming to show that Derby was 
the seat of an important porcelain manufacture Jefore Duesbury came to 
the town, and Mr. Bemrose’s chapter which treats of this is one of the 
most interesting in the book. Although Mr. Nightingale (Contributions 
towards the History of Early English Porcelain) was unable to find an 
earlier newspaper reference to Derby than two advertisements of 1756 and 
1757, yet he showed conclusively that they related to a factory that had 
already attained considerable reputation, and must have been established 
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some years. Who the “Proprietors of the Derby Porcelain Manufactory ” 
therein mentioned were, it is impossible to say with absolute certainty ; 
but Mr. Bemrose gives good reasons for identifying this manufactory with 
the potworks on Cockpit Hill, Derby, which were on a somewhat large 





Virgins awaking Cupid. Derby bisque. In collection of W. Bemrose, Esq. 


scale, and were in existence certainly as early as the beginning of the last 
century, and came to an end about 1785. He also shows that porcelain 
was made at these works, and gives some reason for thinking that Planché 
was connected with them. 

By means of the documents which Mr. Bemrose has had the good 
fortune to become possessed of, he is enabled to furnish some exact 
information respecting this early Derby porcelain. One of these documents 
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is the work-book of Duesbury, when in London enamelling for the trade 
in 1751-3, and it is given in full in the second chapter. From this we learn 
that he was wont to decorate white Bow, Chelsea, Derby, and Staffordshire 
bodies, mostly figures, and as they are usually described, we can “fix 
a date when many objects were made, and learn what great progress the 
ceramic industry had attained in 1751-3.” The early Derby figures have not 
yet been identified, but Mr. Nightingale was inclined to think that some of 
the unmarked examples hitherto attributed to Bow might really be of this 
make ; and Mr. Bemrose is strongly of the same opinion. 

Another chapter is devoted to the site of the Duesbury Derby Porcelain 
Works. It is unfortunate that no contemporary view of these works is 
known to exist ; but Mr. Bemrose supplies one drawn from memory, in 1870, 
by Moses Webster, one of the later artists of the factory ; he also reproduces 
a plan from a deed of 1815. It may be mentioned here that he states 
(p. 105), upon .the authority of the late Mr. John Keys, of Derby, that 
Planché’s kiln recently existed in Lodge Lane, Derby. The present writer, 
however, who visited the place with that gentleman shortly before it was 
destroyed, doubted whether the brickwork was older than the present 
century. In the chapter upon the Chelsea Works several deeds are 
given in extenso, which throw much new light not only upon their site, 
but upon theirearly history. In illustration of the high value now set upon 
old Chelsea porcelain, Mr. Bemrose remarks that he had “ the curiosity the 
other day to ask one of our leading dealers if he would put a magnificent 
rose water ewer and tray, made in Chelsea’s best days, into the scales, and 
it worked out at the price asked to £8 per oz. troy. More delicate pieces 
would weigh less, and be worth more per ounce.” 

Under the heading of Duesbury’s Biscuit Body is much interesting 
matter, althoygh little of it has to do with “biscuit.” Haslem fell into 
the serious mistake of supposing that the famous biscuit porcelain was not 
made before 1800. Professor A. H. Church pointed out that Derby biscuit 
figures were made as early as 1771, and Mr. Bemrose gives further proofs 
that “to Duesbury belongs the credit of inventing and introducing the 
biscuit body, which has never been equalled in all respects by any factory 
at home or abroad.” He also calls attention to the large number of trinkets, 
such as seals, smelling bottles, etc., which were made at Chelsea and Derby, 
and were mounted in gold at the latter town, and he connects this with the 
circumstance that the manufacture of jewellery was one of the chief 
industries of Derby during the second half of the last century. This is 
followed by a verbatim copy of an indenture of 1765, from which we learn 
that Duesbury’s grinding-mill was on the bank of the Derwent at the foot of 
St. Michael’s Lane, and that it adjoined the “ water engine.” This water 
engine was an interesting feature of old-time Derby. It was constructed by 
a Mr. Sorocold, about the close of the seventeenth century, to pump water 
into a reservoir on St. Michael's Church adjicent, from which it was 
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conveyed to all parts of the town for culinary purposes by means of pipes. 
Hutton, the historian of Derby, quaintly and with scarcely-veiled satire, 
described this in 1791, as ‘‘ the most useful church in Derby, though preached 
in but once a month!” The section of the book, “ Notes on the Workmen,” 





Virgins adorning Pan. Derby bisque. In collection of W. Bemrose, Esq. 


supplements Haslem’s and Jewitt’s biographical sketches. ‘These notes 
include three collotypes of studies by William Billingsley, one of which is 
the original sketch on a comport painted by him, in the Derby Art Gallery. 
Billingsley’s wofk on Derby porcelain is well known, and some of it has 
probably never been excelled. In his later life, however, he gave his chief 
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attention to potting, inventing, to use Mr. Bemrose’s words, “two of the 
most beautiful porcelain bodies extant, we mean the Pinxton and Nantgarw.” 

The last chapter gives a history of the short-lived Longton Hall Works, 
which is to a great extent taken from Mr. Nightingale’s Contributions. 
William Duesbury was connected with these works, and resided in: the 
vicinity during the interval between his leaving London in 1753 and the 
establishment of his Derby factory in 1756. 

A list of Bow, Chelsea, and Derby marks, and a chronological table of 
these factories are appended; and the usefulness of the book, which 
assuredly will always hold an important place in the literature of English 
ceramics, is enhanced by full indexes ot persons and of places. 

Joun WarD. 


“PREHISTORIC PROBLEMS: BEING A SELECTION OF ESSAYS ON THE 
EVOLUTION OF MAN AND OTHER CONTROVERTED PROBLEMS IN ANTHRO- 
POLOGY AND ARCH#OLOGY,” by Ropert Munro, M.A., M.D. (Edinburgh 
and London: William Blackwood, 1897).—Dr. Munro, as an authority on 
the physical characteristics and the handiworks of prehistoric man, is too well 
known to need any formal recommendation of his work. The handsome and 
most interesting volume before us contains eight of his essays on these 
subjects. Students will be grateful for the happy thought that prompted him 
to collect them from their scattered sources and to bring them together in a 
convenient and permanent form. 

The work falls into two equal parts, the first being devoted to physical 
anthropology, the second to prehistoric archeology. Each part contains four 
essays, which (notwithstanding that Dr. Munro calls them “chapters,” as 
though they formed parts of a whole) are practically independent of one 
another both in subject-matter and in the occasion for which each was 
written. It need hardly be said that though all have previously appeared in 
other forms they have been subjected to careful revision, and have been 
brought up to date in accordance with the most recent discoveries. 

In the first essay the interesting story of the breaking down of old 
dogmatic prejudices respecting the antiquity of man, before the accumulated 
evidence of archzeological discovery, is retold, the scope of the science of 
anthropology laid down, and an excellent summary given of our present 
knowledge regarding Paleolithic man. In the second essay the author 
investigates the immensely difficult problem of the causes underlying the 
evolution of man, and develops the very interesting theory that mental 
evolution has followed on the specialization of the hand, itself a consequence 
of the assumption of the erect posture. The question of a supernatural 
guidance of human evolution is lightly touched: Dr. Munro seems to be 
satisfied that evolution, fer se, could accomplish all. To discuss this 
question in all its aspects is obviously outside the scope of & purely archzo- 
logical journal ; we may remark, however, that evolution has not yet accounted 
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for all the manifestations of mental activity in primeval man. Was his 
extraordinary proficiency in pictorial art the climax of an evolution? If so, 
where are the preliminary steps ? 

The third and fourth essays are devoted to the osseous remains of quater- 
nary man. The Neanderthal skull and other old ‘tiends are described, and 
the series culminates in Dr. Dubois’ epoch-making discovery at Trinil. Dr. 
Munro shows that, provided these bones belonged to one individual, that 
individual must have occupied an intermediate position between the ape and 
man, and that the line of development which his existence postulates is the 
same as that already proved by abstract reasoning to have been the most 
probable. 

The archzological portion of the work is no less interesting than the 
anthropological. It consists of four independent papers, of which the fourth 
—on Prehistoric Saws and Sickles—is enlarged from an article on the same 
subject that appeared in The J//ustrated Archeologist. Neolithic trepanning, 
those remarkably ingenious machines called otter-traps, and a study of bone 
skates occupy the three remaining chapters. ‘The first of these (which it is 
no disparagement to its companions to say is probably the most interesting) 
gives a very full account of all that is known about a rather gruesome subject. 
The Peruvian analogies, and that very singular and perplexing phenomenon 
the T Sincipital are not forgotten. We are glad to notice illustrations of the 
Eastry skull, in Liverpool Museum, which seems to extend the practice of 
trepanning into early medizeval times, and the abnormalities of which are 
sufficiently striking to attract even a visitor who is not a craniologist. 

In a subject such as prehistoric archeology there must be a considerable 
latitude for individual opinion on different points, and Dr. Munro has 
touched on so many branches of the science that it can hardly be expected 
that his readers will always be in perfect accord with him. It will, however, 
be unreservedly admitted that by his statements of our present knowledge 
on various Prehistoric problems he has made a most valuable contribution 


and incentive to further research. 
R. A. S. MACALISTER. 


* ANCIENT ENGLISH HOLY WEEK CEREMONIAL,” by HENRY JOHN FEAsy 
(London : Thomas Baker, 1897). This is a work which it is a pleasure to 
review. The author is obviously in love with his subject ; but he expresses his 
enthusiasm rather by patient and critical research than by the unnecessarily 
high-flown language and the effeminate wailings over the Reformation which 
make the books of the “Gothic revival” period such irritating reading. 
Mr. Feasy makes no statement that he is not prepared to support with a 
mass of authorities, chiefly citations from church inventories, the collection 
of which must have cost him no little trouble. 

We confess that we do not like the rough paper on which the book is 
printed, and we do not like Greek words printed without accents or in Roman 
type ; but we like the book. 
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“THE GENTLEMAN’S MaGAzIne Liprary” (Elliot Stock), under the able 
editorship of Mr. G. L. Gomme, is rapidly becoming a goodly series. The 
section devoted to English topography has now reached its tenth volume. 
The last two parts lie before us, including the counties that range alpha- 
betically from Nottingham to Somerset. The series is invaluable from 
several points of view ; primarily as a record of local customs now forgotten, 
or of monuments now “restored” away in this archzologically most 
disastrous of the centuries. But as records of progress in knowledge and 
in fashion, they are also highly interesting. The precise, if formal, com- 
munications dated in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century are 
found side by side with the somewhat carelessly expressed articles contributed 
in these later times, which have cruelly slaughtered the subjunctive mood 
and other grammatical elegancies. We find pitiful attempts at describing 
churches in times when Rickman was unknown, along with the more 
intelligible accounts contributed by Matthew Holbeche Bloxam. 

It is almost impossible to open these volumes at random without lighting 
on something curious. We have tried the experiment three times 
and find, first, a tombstone at Drayton, Oxon, recording the strange 
chance of the death of a pair of twin girls of eighteen within a day of one 
another ; secondly, the laboured etymology of Somerton from somme (Celtic), 
a valley, ev, near or at the bottom of, and /oa, a hill [!] ; thirdly, an account 
of the right enjoyed by the lords of the castle and manor of Oakham to 
demand a shoe from the horse of any peer who shall happen to pass through 
the kingdom. 

Two questions suggest themselves to us as we turn these pages over. In 
the first place, would it not have been possible to reproduce some, at least, of 
the illustrations so frequently and so tantalisingly referred to in these pages ; 
and in the second, may we hope that someone will find it possible to accom- 
plish for that bulky and miscellaneous series of volumes, Motes and Queries, 
what Mr. Gomme and his assistants are doing so admirably for the Gentie- 
man’s Magazine. A classified collection of the varied scraps of information 
which that periodical contains would be a most valuable addition to an 
antiquary’s library. 


“ EARLY FORTIFICATIONS IN SCOTLAND: Mores, CAMps, AND Forts. (THE 
Ruinp LecturEs IN ARCHAOLOGY FOR 1894),” by Davin Curistison, M.D., 
F.R.C.P.E. (Edinburgh and London: Wm. Blackwood & Sons, 1898.) 
We gladly welcome this valuable contribution to the literature of a strangely 
neglected subject. Practically nothing is known as to the period of the 
earthen forts of either Scotland or Ireland, and comparatively little can be 
known until a much larger proportion of them have been submitted to 
excavation. Dr. Christison’s work probably contains most of the information 
that we can gather concerning these remains, without recourse to this crucial 
method of investigation. He has carefully analysed the plans of the forts, 
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the place-names associated with them, and their distribution, illustrating the 
latter portion of the research by a series of excellent maps. The work is 
throughout copiously illustrated with ground plans and drawings, which add 
to its value, though some of them are rather “sketchy,” and being made from 
rough-and-ready paced measurements cannot but be approximately correct 
only. 

One important result of Dr. Christison’s investigations has been to dispel 
the illusion that “round is British, square is Roman,” which is almost a pity, 
_ as the mnemonic was nearly as neat as “ long-barrow long-head, round-barrow 
round-head,” except in a few well-established individual cases, such as Ardoch. 

Another valuable section of the work is that devoted to vitrified forts, of 
which a useful table is provided; and the collection, the results of such 
excavations as have already been made, is also of the highest interest and 
importance, although the amount is comparatively meagre. The most 
remarkable discovery is the cup-and-circle stones from Diinbuie, Dumbarton- 
shire, which are well figured. 

Except the roughness of some of the illustrations, we have noticed little 
to comment adversely upon in Dr. Christison’s three hundred and ninety- 
eight closely printed pages. He has only ascribed one rectilinear work to 
Peebles—the magnificent fort at Lyne. In my own field note book, however, 
I find that I recorded the observation of three very small rectangular forts on 
the Peebles side of Cademuir hill, when I visited Peebles in 1892. 

A word of commendation must be accorded to the excellent Bibliography 


and Index. 
R. A. S. MACALISTER. 
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As a supplement to the Rev. Dr. Atkinson’s remarks under the heading of 
“ Hobhirst, Hob Thrush, Obtrush, &c., &c.” (Religuary, April, 1898, pp. 
134, 135), it is interesting to note that Dr. Jakob Jakobsen, of Copenhagen, 
points to the existence in Shetland of the variant /oossi, which he derives 
from the Old Norse “ ¢hussi (thurs), goblin, troll. A wild, ungovernable 
child is sometimes called a /oossik or foossip, which is the same word as the 
aforementioned ‘toossi.’” (See Dr. Jakobsen’s Dialect and Piace Names of 
Shetland, Lerwick, 1897, p. 49.) 
Davip MacRiTcHIE, 


REMARKS AND CRITICISMS BY CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE remarks of Mr. C. H. Read (on pp. 135-6) about the. slate tablets. of 
the prehistoric age from Egypt illustrate the difficulty of understanding 
mixed motives of construction. That these slates were paint-palettes is 


15 
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certain from the beginning to the end of their history ; but they may have 
been decorated with religious forms, and even used as historical documents, 
. without losing sight of their original purpose. As a close parallel we may 
recall the decoration of snuff boxes with an innumerable series of designs 
and pictures, which yet did not prevent their holding snuff, and being still 
called “snuff boxes.” 

Most rudimentarily we find a large proportion of the slates are mere 
shapeless scraps (such as might be picked up in any quarry) used for 
grinding both malachite and hematite; such can hardly by~any stretch 
be called “ religious.” 

Then the forms of various animals appear, perhaps with religious intent, 
perhaps as mere ornament. The religious-minded German savant has been 
sorely puzzled to make out a religious meaning in all cases; but he has 
succeeded even with a plain square, which he announces is the hieroglyph 
of two raised arms (fa)! All of these types have worn holes on them 
where malachite green and hematite red have been ground upon them. 

Lastly, most elaborate slates have been found this winter, by Mr. 
Quibell ; these are historical documents with inscriptions and figures of the 
king, his ministers, and his enemies, with many fabulous animals. Huge, 
complex, unwieldy, distant as these monuments are from all semblance 
of toilet objects, yet the old meaning was kept up as in the most costly 
snuff box, and the central point of all the ornament and elaboration is 
the cup-depression with a rim around it for grinding the paint. 

To anyone who has seen in dozens of cases these slate ‘palettes, 
with the green paint in them, lying just by the hands of the dead, and 
in those hands still clutched the little packet of malachite for grinding up 
into face paint, such as we see on the earliest sculptures—to anyone who 
thus knows the facts, it will seem hardly needful to argue about the notion 
of these being solely religious emblems. But the absolute evidence—from 
the paint on the roughest slips up to the central purpose of the paint- 
cup on the most elaborate monuments—may yet convince those who only 
know such things in the artificial conditions of a museum. 

’ W. FLINDERS PETRIE, - 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


THE inaugural meeting of the Hampstead Antiquarian and Historical Society 
took place on April 6th at the Vestry Hall, Hampstead, and was well 
attended. Sir Walter Besant, M.A., F.S.A., the President, occupied the 
chair, and was supported by the following Vice-Presidents :—Mr. E. Bond, 
M.P., L.C.C,, Mr. Talfourd Ely, M.A., F.S.A., Professor J. W. Hales, 
M.A., F.S.A., Rev. J. Kirkman, M.A., Mr, J. Seymour Lucas, R.A,, 
F.S.A., Mr. C. E. Maurice, B.A., Mr. Basil Woodd-Smith, J.P., F.S.A., and 
Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I. Mr, Charles J. Munich, F.R.Hisr.S. 
(Hon, Secretary), having read letters of apology from Mr. E. Brodie 
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Hoare, M.P., Sir Henry Harben, Sir Spencer Maryon-Wilson, and other 
members, Sir Walter Besant delivered his Presidential address. He was 
followed by Professor Hales, who moved a resolution expressing satisfaction 
at the establishment of the Society. The other Vice-Presidents having 
spoken to various resolutions, the meeting closed with a hearty vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, 

The first ordinary meeting of the Society took place on May 27th at 
Stanfield House, Hampstead, when there was a good attendance of members 
and visitors. Mr. B. Woodd-Smith, J.P., F.S.A. (a Vice-President), 
occupied the chair. Mr. Munich (Hon. Sec.) read the names of twenty-four 
members elected since April 6th, and acknowledged the receipt of various 
books, prints, etc. Mr. George W. Potter then read a paper entitled 
‘Some historical notices of Hampstead,” and was awarded a hearty vote 
of thanks on the motion of Mr. C, E. Maurice, seconded by Mr. J. 
Hepburn. Mr. Munich announced the arrangements of the Society up to 
August, and read a communication from Professor J. W. Hales, M.A., 
F.S.A., on the “ King of Bohemia” Tavern in High Street, Hampstead. 
Votes of thanks were passed to Mr. G. Potter, of Highgate, for the loan 
of several pictures, etc., which were on view at the meeting, and to the 
Chairman for presiding. 

% 8 ® 
We have to record the formation of another Parish Register Society, this 
‘time for Shropshire. It was constituted this week at Shrewsbury, and will 
commence work immediately. The President is Lord Windsor. Mr. Stanley 
Leighton, M.P., acts as Chairman of Council, and the Rev. W. G. Dimock 
Fletcher is Hon. Secretary. A membership of about rso has already been 
secured. Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore is Editor. 

The Standing Committee of the Congress of Archzological Societies, in 
union with the Society of Antiquaries, has pointedly called attention to the 
extreme importance of increasing the public interest in the Parochial Registers 
of England. These records of the christenings, weddings, and burials of the 
people, from the time of Henry VIII. to the reign of Victoria, interwoven as 
they are with much other information, are of infinite personal and historical 
value, not only to the genealogist, but also to the student, not only to present 
residents in the county, but also to others, in the Colonies and the United 
States, whose ancestors were English born. It is to be regretted that some 
of these documents are lost every year by accident, or neglect, by fire, damp 
or natural decay. The best way of preserving their contents is to print them. 
Many Registers have already been published ; every year adds to the list. 
The supposed impossibility of ever transcribing them all is imaginary. By 
local effort and systematic organisation the object may be attained at no great 
distance of time. With this object, as far as Shropshire is concerned, it is 
proposed that this Society shall be formed. All the Registers published by 
the Society will contain every entry therein. Each Subscriber will be entitled 
to a copy. It is proposed besides to deposit a copy, with the original 
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Register, in the Parish chest ; another in the Diocesan Registry ; and another 
in the British Museum, and in the Library of the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society, Boston, Massachusetts. The members of the Society 
will consist of—(1) County subscribers of one guinea; (2) Temporary sub- 
scribers for particular Registers, on such terms as the editorial committee 
may determine; (3) the clergy who give permission for transcripts to be 
made, and co-operate in the work, as custodians of the Registers, will be 
invited to become honorary members. These printed copies will not be legal 
evidence, and, therefore, the fees for certified extracts from the originals will 
be the same as heretofore. Experience has shown that the. demand for such 
certificates is increased when it is more generally known from whence they 
may be obtained. It is proposed that-each volume shall be printed in demy 
8vo., old face type, on antique paper, and bound in buckram. The number 
of copies to be printed will be strictly limited to members subscribing, and to 
a small extra number as stock for completing sets for future members. The 
Bishop of Lichfield writes :—‘*‘ The movement to which you refer has my 
decided approval. A kind and competent young friend did the work for me 
at Lewisham, and I felt the value of having the printed records of entries in 
the Registers, whick had, unfortunately, suffered there both by fire and damp. 
None of the objections to printing copies of the Registers, which I have seen 
in correspondence on the subject in the newspapers, appear to me to carry 
weight.” Numerous persons of distinction have already agreed to join the 
proposed Society. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES AND EXPLORATIONS. 


THE important position occupied by Cirencester as: a’ Roman -city is 
so well recognised that many of our readers will be surprised to learn 
that little or nothing of the plan of the town in Roman times is known 
at the present day—much more is known of several far less prominent 
places. When one sees great main roads of the first rank running for 
miles across the open country straight up to the city gates, one can hardly 
realise that the streets which connect these roads cannot be traced through 
the town itself with similar certainty. But this is literally the case with 
Roman Cirencester, Few of the present streets run upon Roman lines 
of communication; and there has been more than one opinion about 
the situation of the principal and central crossing-place of the main 
thoroughfares, which was such a feature of normal Roman town plans. 

Some have thought that this business centre would be near the Old 
Ram.Inn, as it was generations later—and their reason for this belief 
would be that the road from Bath, now called the Tetbury Road, running 
in such a straight line into the town along Castle Street, would at this 
point cut the great road running with equal straightness from Gloucester. 

But others, on the contrary, have held that the more probable centre 
of Roman municipal life was where the road through the town from the 
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east or London gate cut the same great Gloucester thoroughfare at right 
angles. This would be at the point where the modern Tower Street leaves 
Lewis Lane. 

It is certain that if any modern street coincides better than another 
with a main Roman way it is the thoroughfare carried through the town 
from east to wést from the east gate near the Beeches straight for the 
Roman Amphitheatre outside the town on the west, and now known as 
Lewis Lane and Querns Lane. The main street which once connected 
the north gate, near Powell’s School in Gloucester Street, with the south 
gate, close to the railway bridge over the Watermoor Road, does not exist 
in these days except as far as the parish church, which stands athwart the 
Roman thoroughfare. Up to this point it is represented by Dollar Street 
and Gosditch Street, but it then crossed the middle of the parish church, 
as it now stands, and the Market Place, and went on southwards, where 
no modern way exists, except for the 150 yards of Tower Street, much 
further on. It then proceeded across Watermoor House grounds to the 
south gate. It did not even exactly correspond with Tower Street, but 
ran down its west side, partly on Tower Street itself and partly on the 
Nursery premises, which form one side of that street. All this has a 
great deal to do with the recent discoveries ; for it was the fact that the 
two great crossing ways, as now suggested, would divide the area included 
within the city walls almost exactly into four quarters, which suggested 
to Mr. Wilfrid Cripps, F.S.A., that the great municipal buildings were hidden 
in that neighbourhood. 

Great explorations have been made on the site of the Roman city 
at Silchester, a smaller place by far than Roman Cirencester, and 
amongst the results were the discovery of a forum and basilica at that 
place so magnificent that the corresponding buildings at Cirencester ought 
to be of still grander proportions; and the position of those at Silchester 
suggested the possibility that the ground opposite the end of Tower Street 
might contain part of them. It is perhaps hardly necessary to say that the 
forum of a Roman city was its great open market-place, usually nearly 
square, and surrounded by an arcade of shops, and that the basilica was the 
grand court of justice, used no doubt also for other public purposes. 

The recent excavations were accordingly commenced about the end of 
last October, and the accuracy of Mr. Cripps’ calculations were proved at 
once by the finding of the important wall, marked & B on the plan, within 
a few hours of starting work. 

First one huge stone, like the base of some great column, was found, 
set in the solid masonry of the wall; a little further on another, and then 
a third and a fourth followed, to give an increasing assurance that buildings 
of consequence had been discovered. It was observed, too, that whilst no 
walls ran south from this great wall, at every pillar a cross wali originated, 
pointing for Tower Street. ‘The most easterly of these was followed up till 
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at some 18 or 19 feet a second or more massive wall ran parallel with the 
first, but without columns in it. The spaces between consisted of chambers 
not very large ; and of these the most westerly one, which proved to form 
the corner of the whole building, showed the remains of coloured plaster on 
its walls. From this second wall springs a great curving wall, p p, which 
was found to form a portion of a true circle, and was followed till it left the 
garden and ran under the Victoria Avenue near the gate a, where it was 
impossible to follow it farther. At its centre it bedded itself into a straight 
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Plan of Roman Basilica at Cirencester. 





wall which formed the end wall of the building, and the junction of these 
two structures leaves two sorts of triangular areas, one next to the chamber 
c, and the other (not explored) under the footway of the public street. The 
portions of the building not actually dug out are indicated by dotted lines 
on the plan. A doorway, roughly walled up with large stones, opened from 
the chamber c into this small area or court-yard, in one corner of which was 
found a heap of Roman oyster-shells, the bones of a small dog, and a lot 
of fragments of coarse earthenware, red, grey, and black ; in fact, it was a 
sort of rubbish corner for refuse. On measurement it was found that when 
completed the curve of the wall formed a semi-circular apse of about 78 feet 
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in diameter; the end of a great church-like building of magnificent 
proportions. There was, however, something left to prove this, and that 
was a great wall, £ £, running across the chord of the apse, and forming the 
diameter of this semi-circular structure. It was one of the excessively wide 
walls which are called “sleeper walls,” usually erected not to be carried up 
as partition walls, but to support columns, Something in the way of columns 
would obviously be required to support a roof of 78 ft. span and great 
weight, for it was tiled with massive stone tiles of the micaceous sand-stone, 
known as Pennant grit. Ordinary Roman buildings at Cirencester were 
roofed with native stone, but for so grand a building as this they went to Yate 
and Iron Acton for a material that would be of superior quality. Well, to 
support this roof, and if this were really a basilica, it might be expected that 
these supports would take the form of two arcades of columns dividing the 
length of the structure into a nave and aisles. The sleeper wall was 
accordingly followed up from the south end of the semi-circle, just where it 
finishes into a straight continuation wall running east, and at 17 ft. 3 ins. 
it was found to disappear and at the same time to throw off to the right an 
equally strong “sleeper wall.” Here was the site of one of the great columns, 
the base stone of which had been removed, a circumstance which accounted 
for the disappearance of the wall. After a gap of about five feet it re- 
appeared, and ran on again northward, the removed base accounting for 
the interval. 

Here was an opportunity for a little speculation. If a south aisle of 
17 ft. 3 ins. wide had really been discovered, and if the cross wall running 
east gave us an arcade of 4 ft. 6 ins. wide between that aisle and a nave, 
it would be possible to set off equal spaces towards the north and to 
ascertain by a not very difficult piece of arithmetic the width left for a 
nave. This would, of course, be 34 ft. 6 ins., on the estimate that the 
whole building was 78 ft. wide, and that it contained two aisles each of 
17 ft. 3 ins. and two arcades each of 4 ft. 6 ins. 

It was felt that the credit of the whole exploration depended upon the 
base of the north column being found in the position expected, or if not, 
at least the gap occasioned by its removal; and, as good luck would have 
it, at exactly the estimated distance of 34 ft. 6 ins. an immense stone 
4 ft. 19 ins. square and 1 ft. 6 ins. thick, weighing, by estimate, between 24 
and 3 tons, presented itself, resting on the sleeper wall as level as the day 
it had been placed there by the Roman architect. A second sleeper wall, 
parallel with that for the south arcade, also started eastward at this great 
stone, and the problem of the whole building was determined. The 
Cirencester basilica had, in fact, been discovered, and consisted of a 
building standing lengthways from east to west, its west end of an apsidal 
shape and 78 ft. in diameter, and continuing to the east in the form of 
a nave and aisles, the former 34 ft. 6 ins. and the latter 17 ft. 3 ins. 
wide, measures according well with the symmetrical rules of Roman 
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architectural work. Then remained the problem of the length of the 
basilica. The north wall being hidden under Corin Street, and the two 
arcades under the foundations of houses and cottages, the only resource 
left was to search under the gardens of these houses for the continuation 
of the two main southern walls. Permission was in all cases most 
readily granted, and the walls were found in the gardens of Mr. Duffin, 
Mr. Hicks, and Mr. Smith, of Chester Place. There was every sign of 
their crossing Chester Street, and that they terminate in a north and 
south wall underlying the western end of the three new houses erected by Mr. 
G. Crook is almost certain. This would give a length equal to about four 
times the breadth of the nave and aisles, a very likely Roman proportion, and 
the fact that two great portions of Corinthian capitals were found just here 
points to the probability of the building having been finished with a grand 
eastern portico supported on Corinthian columns. One of these capitals 
was found exactly on the west wall of Mr. Crook’s property, and the 
other was discovered at the corner of Chester Street many years ago, and 
has lately been presented to Mr. Cripps, by its owner, Mr. P. Trouncer, 
of Chester House. 

A few words about smaller matters. It is almost proved that the 
walls of this basilica had been violently battered down from the outside, 
and had not perished gradually. The whole centre of the apsidal space 
was filled some three or four feet deep with a chaotic mass of fallen 
masonry. Great wall stones lay heaped upon each other, chiefly edge- 
ways, and intermingled with masses of. mortar, and this could hardly 
have been the case if time had, with its gentler hand, brought about 
the ruin of the building by slow decay. Then the finding of small 
portions of mouldings of Purbeck marble, and of a thin strip of Italian 
marble, such as would form wall lining, point to the magnificent decoration 
which the Romans lavished upon their great public buildings. And last, 
but not least interesting, of all was the finding in the apse of a human 
eye and eyelid in bronze, broken portion of the head of some bronze 
statue of almost more than life-size, which indicates that such a statue 
graced the centre of the Cirencester basilica, Great search was made for 
other fragments of the statue, but unfortunately in vain, and we are left 
to guess whether it was a figure of Justice or some local tutelary deity 
of the place, very likely the latter. 

We are indebted to Mr. Wilfrid Cripps, C.B., F.S.A., and the Wilts. 
and Gloucestershire Standard, for most of these particulars, and for the 
plan which we are glad to be able to add to them, for the benefit 
of our readers; and we are sure the inhabitants of Cirencester and its 
neighbourhood will recognise the public spirit with which that gentleman 
has cleared up an important and hitherto unknown point in the history 
and geography of their interesting old town. 





